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THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH CRITICISM. 


The prominence of criticism in the French literature of 
our day, the talents that it attracts, the rewards both of 


money and fame that it brings, are unparalleled in its his- 
tory, and make the brief evolution of this genre a most at- 
tractive study, that has in it{*if rightly apprehended, both 
instruction and warning. 

French comparative criticism may be said to begin for 
history with Voltaire’s “ Essay on Manners” and for sociol- 


” 


ogy with Montesquieu’s “ Spirit of Laws.” Butit was not till 
the eve of our own century that Madame de Staél applied 
these principles to books in her “ Literature Considered in 
its Connection with Social Constitutions’ (1800), and en- 
forced the lesson with her ripest powers in “ L’Allemagne”’ 
(1813). She first made criticism cosmopolitan, and her 
method was continued by Barante (1782-1866), and then, 
more ably, by Villemain (1790-1870), who dominated French 
criticism from the Restoration till the rise of Romanticism. 
He taught, as Madame de Staél had done, that literature 
was the expression of society, and he sought to prove this 
by elaborate, though partial and superficial studies of the 
Middle Ages and of the eighteenth century. But his learn- 
ing had much more breadth than depth and the compara- 
tive method betrayed him at times into shallow generaliza- 
tions. Still Villemain is always interesting and sometimes 
stirring, as might be expected from a professor of eloquence 
in the national university. 


With the rise of Romanticism the current of criticism 
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divides. One branch lingers in the sluggish channels of 
objective dogmatism, that suits so well the love of system 
and logic deeply rooted in French character, while the 
other branch, full of the subjective spirit that had been the 
chief factor in the Romantic reform, leaps and bounds in 
the sometimes shallow rapids of unfettered genius. 

Among the representatives of the objective group Nisard 
(1806-1884) led the forlorn hope of the decadent classi- 
cists ', while the Swiss Protestant, Vinet, sought a similar ob- 
jective standard in morals. Thus both persisted in measuring 
literature by abstract rules, by absolute canons of art or eth- 
ics, and both turned their eyes with dogmatic steadfastness 
from the personality of the author whose work they criti- 
cised. ‘I could not love,” said Nisard, “ without preferring, 
and I could not prefer without doing injustice.” This cold, 
martinet spirit marks itself in them and in their successors 
by impatience of irregular genius. It has always sought 
its ideals in the cold correctness of the School of 1660. 
Nisard and all who have followed him, especially Brune- 
tiere, feel, and show, a haughty contempt for the generous 
but sometimes inconsistent appreciations of those who base 
their critical opinions on subjective impressions. Criticism 
like Nisard’s is an art that can be taught; subjective criti- 
cism is from its nature individual, good or valueless accord- 
ing to the critic. Of this school Sainte-Beuve was the crea- 
tor and is still the unchallenged master. 

It was the good fortune of the Romanticists to count 
almost from the first in their inner circle, and always among 
their sympathizers, one of the greatest critics of all time, 
one of the most generously appreciative, catholic-minded 
men that France has brought forth. None of them exer- 
cised a wider or more beneficent influence. Born at Bou- 
logne of half English parentage, Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869) 
made brilliant medical studies at Paris, but in 1827 found 
his true vocation on the critical staff of the recently es- 
tablished journal “Le Globe,’ where his articles soon 


'E.g. in his Littérature Francaise, 1844-1849, and 1861. 
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brought him the friendship of Hugo and the praise of 
Goethe. To his work in these apprentice years is due more 
than to that of any man else, the revival of an intelligent 
interest in the sixteenth century, and especially in Ronsard, 
a selection from whose works he edited in 1828. Such 
studies stirred his own poetic vein, and, led perhaps by the 
feeling that he would criticise better what he had himself 
attempted, he published in 1829 “ La Vie, Poésies et Pen- 
sées de Joseph Delorme,” a sort of Jacobin Werther-René, 
for whose sentimental sorrows the author apologized next 
year in a volume of “Consolations.” One more volume of 
verse, “ Les Pensées d’Aoit” (1837), completes his wooing 
of a refractory muse. He had not poetic imagination. 
There is something decidedly prosaic, common-place, in the 
sentiments that he solemnly confesses at the first, and toys 
with to the last. Even in his poetry he isa critic of his 
own sensations, but these are not curious or rare enough to 
deserve such analysis. Still, if the “ Poésies” and the “ Pen- 
sées’”’ were perhaps not worth printing, they were worth writ- 
ing, for they contributed to make him one of the keenest 
analysts of moral nature, whether in men or in books. 

In prose fiction Sainte-Beuve made but one essay, 
“ Volupté” (1824). To him this form of expression proved 
as unsatisfactory and more laborious than verse itself. He 
heeded the admonition of his double failure and devoted 
himself to pure criticism in lectures and the great reviews, 
while slowly elaborating his “ History of Port Royal,” a 
work for which his post as Librarian of the Mazarin library 
gave him both leisure and opportunity, till the Revolution 
of 1848 deprived him of this sinecure, and so led indirectly 
to the beginning of those famous “ Causeries du Lundi,” 
weekly critical articles in a conversational tone, that ex- 
tended with some intermissions almost to his death, and 
give him his chief title to the grateful remembrance of all 
students of French literature. Though he was nominated 
a senator in 1865, he took but little interest in the politics 
of his time except in so far as they affected free thought, 
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But this complete devotion to his profession in years of op- 
pression and ferment earned him the dislike of the student 
body, and they drove him from his lectureship at the Ecole 
Normale (1854). Gradually, however, his sturdy independ- 
ence regained the esteem of that mobile body, and his 
funeral, on the eve of the Napoleonic collapse, became a 
popular liberal demonstration. 

Sainte-Beuve has described his “Critiques et Portraits,” 
essays written before 1848, by the words “ Youth painted 
youth.” He felt that he had been too superlatively generous 
in his appreciation, especially of Hugo and his fellow ro- 
manticists. Still this earlier work had shown a constant 
progress in estimating contemporaries,’ and towards former 
generations he was almost always sober and suggestive. 
But the great critic in him dates from 1849 and the * Cau- 
series.” 

His popularity, his influence, and su his importance de- 
pended much on the novelty of his method. For the dry-as- 
dust, mineral cabinet process of Nisard, he substituted the 
“literary chat,” the causerte critique, in which he might 
gather all the facts and anecdotes, however trivial, that 
would throw light on the author and his environment, and 
so explain the work that had grown from one as well as the 
other. Then, too, he looked always rather at merits than 
failures, at what a man was than at what he was not. A sub- 
jective critic naturally praises what pleases him. He is 
naturally tolerant of rising talent and of eccentric natures. 
He welcomes novelty just as the objective critic dreads it. 
The unclassified attracts the one, it repels the other. ‘“* What 
I sought in criticism,” said Sainte-Beuve, “ was to put in it a 
sort of charm, and at the same time more reality.” He suc- 
ceeded in both endeavors. He made criticism the most 


1Matthew Arnold suggests the comparison of his undiscriminating 
praise of Hugo in 1831 with the keen dissection of 1835, where Hugo has 
become: “The Frank, energetic and subtle, who has mastered to perfec- 
tion the technical and rhetorical resources of the Latin literature of the 
decadence.” 
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popular of the serious forms of literature, and he rescued it 
from its old intolerant artificiality forever. 

Sainte-Beuve called himself a disciple of Bacon, by 
which he may have meant that literature seemed to him in- 
separable from the men that wrote it, and like them de- 
pendent on moral and psychological conditions. Hence 
arose for him the necessity of a scientific study of charac- 
ter. He would aspire to do for man what Jussieu had done 
for plants and Cuvier for animals. Nothing human can be 
foreign to this collector of talents. He passes with easy 
flight from the gay to the demure, from the philosopher to 
the jester. Everywhere he finds the best and makes it his 
own. “He is the very personification of criticism con- 
sidered as a science of sagacious analysis and at the same 
time as the most delicate of the arts.””? 

Sainte-Beuve somewhere calls his work “natural his- 
tory,” and himself “a naturalist of the mind.” The use of 
these words may be fortuitous, but such terms, with “ phys- 
iology”’, “surgery” and the like, mark the feeling that 
criticism had in it the possibilities of an exact science. In- 
deed he hoped that there would eventually be found in it 
something of the luminous life and order that presides over 
the distribution of botanical and zodélogical families. But 
to this critical science, of which he had a prophetic vision, 
he never himself attained, nor indeed seriously attempted 
it. He remained to the last essentially subjective. ‘ Al- 
most all a critic needs,” he thinks, “ is to know how to read 
a book, judging it as he reads, and never ceasing to en- 
joy,” making his criticism, as he says in another place, “an 
emanation of books.” But his idea of a science of criticism 
was soon to be developed with brilliant genius and rigid 
logic by Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. 

Taine,’ the theorist of naturalism, was born just as the 
Romantic School was winning its first victories. Like his 





! Pellissier, Mouvement Littéraire, p. 131, te whom I am indebted for 
other suggestions in this and the preceding paragraph. 
?b. 1828, d. 1892. His principal volumes are: Essai sur La Fontaine, 
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great contemporary Renan, he lost his father in early youth 
and owed to the quiet home training of his mother a de- 
votion to study and truth for its own sake that never de- 
serted him through life. He had intended to fit himself for 
a professorship, but even as a student at the Ecole Normale 
he showed himself a thinker so independent and restive un- 
der its philosophic eclecticism, that his examiners, regarding 
such talent as dangerous, tried to stifle it by a provincial 
appointment, which he promptly resigned. He seized the un- 
foreseen leisure to supplement his philosophy by studies in 
medicine and natural science, and thus brought himself more 
in touch with the spirit of the rising generation. Hence it 
was that his early essays on La Fontaine, Livy and the 
French Philosophers won immediate popularity, while his 
little account of a “Journey through the Pyrennees”’ 
(1855) showed his mastery of ordered and minute obser- 
vation. It marked a scientific mind and won him at the 
same time recognition in the republic of letters. 

In 1864 the government that had thought him dangerous 
ten years before made him professor in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, a position to which we owe several series of lectures 
on the history of art that are models of philosophic criti- 
cism. In the same year he published his monumental “ His- 
tory of English Literature,’ applying the same principles 
in another field. But from his studies of literature and art 
he was diverted by the collapse of the empire and the dis- 
asters of his country in the * Terrible Year” to the philoso- 


1853 (revised 1860), Essai sur Tite-Live, 1854, Philosophes Francais du xix 
Siécle, 1856, Essais de Critique et d’Histoire, 1857, Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Anglaise, 1864, Nouveaux Essais, 1865, Philosophie d’Art en Italie, 
1866, Notes sur Paris (Thomas Graindorge), 1867, L’Ideal dans l’Art, 1867, 
Philosophie d’Art dans les Pays-Bas, 1868, De l’Intelligence, 1870, Notes 
sur Angleterre, 1872, Origines de la France Contemporaine (Ancien 
Régime, 1876, Révolution, 1878-1884, Régime Moderne, 1890, unfinished). 
Critical essays on Taine may be found in Bourget, Essais de Psychol- 
ogie Contemporaine, 175; Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, iv. 169; Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1893 (Gabriel Monod). Lanson, Littérature 
Frangaise, p. 1019, and Pellissier, Mouvement Littéraire, p. 307 are both 





helpful, though summary, judgments. 
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phy of history, for he thought he saw in the sins and short- 
comings of the old régime, in the Jacobins and in Bonaparte, ; 
the sufficient cause of all the woes of his native land. To- | 
show this in detail was the aim of the rest of his life and 
of the “ Sources of Contemporary France,” a work of im- 
mense erudition, bristling with quotations, yet so systema- 
tized as to be almost mechanical in the logic of its de- 
velopment. He condemned the ancien régime as the true 
ancestor of Jacobinism, for the monarchy had so fostered 
its own successor and executioner that “one may regard its 
history as a long suicide.” But he found the worst faults 
of the royalists repeated by the republicans, and reserved 
the bitterest vial of his wrath for the Corsican condottiere 
Bonaparte. Thus he alienated, by turns, the monarchists, 


the republicans, and the Bonapartists, while remaining 
through all the twenty years of this arduous study entirely - 
consistent with the principles that had guided his whole 


scholarly life, in history, philosophy, esthetics and litera- | 

ture; alike unmoved by popular clamor and indifferent to | 

popular success. il 
These principles that underlie his whole work have | 

exercised more influence on literature than his direct teach- 

ing has done. It is to those therefore, rather than to this, 

that one should first direct attention, for they are the philo- Hy 

sophical basis of the pessimistic poetry and naturalistic fic- | 

tion, that form so large a part of the literature of this half- 

century.’ 


If one attempts to realize the intellectual condition of i 
France when Taine was graduated from the Ecole Normale i 


in 1853, its chief characteristic will appear to be a profound | 
disillusionment. The romantic movement was bankrupt, 

Ponsard’s pseudo-classicism seemed a forlorn hope, Musset | 
was drinking himself to death, de Vigny had withdrawn t 
from letters into what Sainte-Beuve called his “tower of | 





'In what follows I have been guided in the main by the arrangement 
of Pellissier, though I am indebted in some measure to all the authors cited 
on page 389, note 2. 
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ivory,’ Lamartine and Gautier had turned perforce to prose, 
Hugo was in exile. The first dramatic successes of Du- 
‘mas fils and Labiche, were swallows that announced, but 
did not make the naturalistic summer’ and the novel was 
to remain for some years still where Balzac had left it on his 
death in 1850. And in politics, too, reaction weighed on 
France. The coup d'état of 1851 had muzzled the press and 
the tribune, and would have been quite ready to muzzle the 
pulpit also, had it shown any quiver of independent life. 
Under these conditions the thought of France looked for 
its emancipation to the scientific spirit that made itself felt 
almost simultaneously in all branches of intellectual activity, 
in the high art of Meissonier and* the low art of Forain, in 
the dramas of Dumas and Augier, in the poetry of the Par- 
nassians, in the historical investigations of the philologist 
Renan, and presently in the novels of Flaubert and the 
Goncourt brothers. All these were equally penetrated with 
the analytic, meticulous spirit that found its chief nourish- 
ment in “suggestive little facts,” that regarded the eclecti- 
cism of Cousin as outworn and the positivism of Comte as 
unreasonably positive, while they found their clearest and 
most uncompromising exponent in the author of the essay 
on La Fontaine, the young graduate of the Ecole Normale. 

No generation ever took more hopefully to heart that 
lofty promise: “The truth shall make you free;” but by 
“truth” they meant a minute study of phenomena. ‘“ The 
whole world,” says Bourget, “ seemed to Taine material for 
intellectual exploitation,” or as he puts it himself, “ Little 
facts, well chosen, important, significant, amply substan- 
tiated, minutely noted, that is, to-day, the material of every 
science,” of psychology, in his view, quite as much as of 
chemistry. Hence his persistent attempt to make of psy- 
chology an exact science by introducing a determining ele- 
ment from physiology ; hence, too, the ancillary disciplines of 
zsthetics and literary criticism are treated by him as exact 

'Labiche: Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, 1851; Dumas, f/s, Dame aux 
Cameélias, 1852. 
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sciences, capable of rigorous analysis and systematic de- 
duction. Where Sainte-Beuve had sought to show how en- 
vironment had influenced literature, he undertook to prove 
that it had caused it. His dogmatic assurance needed only 
to be reénforced by his vast reading, as in the * History of 
English Literature,” to find its response in the educated 
thought of the younger generation in imperial France, and 
he presently found in the novelists a most zealous body of 
unsought allies in his psychological researches into what 
Zola has called * human documents.” It is to his teaching, 


in the opinion of Bourget, that the minute observation of 


the modern artist is largely due. It is to his impulse that 
we owe the multitude of “ little note books,” the daily resort 
of Daudet and Zola in their effort to realize Taine’s ex- 
pectation that “the great dramatists and romancers should 
do for the present what historians do for the past.” 

But his system explains more in their work than the 
method of its composition. Any psychology that is based 
on observation, will almost of necessity seek the abnormal, 
the extreme manifestations of mind and character, tor these 
are to him what the microscope is to the botanist; they 
show the laws of thought magnified, distorted perhaps, but 
more useful to his purpose; and following duly in his train, 
the typical naturalistic and psychological novelists deal by 
preference with the monstrosities or the exceptions, with 
moral or nervous disease, with the Germinie Lacertaux’s, 
the Lantier’s, Claude and Etienne, the Larcher’s and the 
Sidonie’s of society ', to whom their art can give a high re- 
lief without the infinite labor that Flaubert required to make 
an equal impression with his M. Homais or his Charles 
Bovary. 

Still another result of this new experimental psychology 
is a shifting of moral standards. To a determinist like 


'Characters in E. and J. de Goncourt, Germinie Lacertaux; Zola, 
L’(Euvre, and L’Assommoir; Bourget, Mensonges and Psychologie de 
YAmour Moderne; Daudet, Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé. 

*Flaubert: Madame Bovary. 
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Taine, “there are causes for ambition, courage, veracity, 
as for digestion, muscular movement, and animal heat. Vice 
and virtue are products like vitriol and sugar,” and beneath 
the most cultured representative of Parisian society, if we 
unwrap his nature from the mummy-cloths of social and in- 
herited restraint we shall find, everywhere and always, “ the 
ferocious and lustful gorilla.” But life and history when 
looked at from this determinist position tend inevitably to 
pessimism, and pessimistic Taine was to the core. Health, 
even reason itself, seems to him only “a happy accident,” 
and he concludes that “ the best fruit of science is cold res- 
ignation, for it pacifies and prepares the soul, so that our 
suffering is reduced to bodily pain.’ Most striking, too, is 
a passage on the Florentine Niobe, whom the sculptor has 
presented as her sons are falling beneath the celestial 
arrows of Apollo. ‘Cold and still she stands; hopeless, 
with eyes fixed on heaven, she contemplates with awe-struck 
horror the dazzling and deadly nimbus, the extended arms, 
the inevitable shafts, and the implacable serenity of the 
god.” Thisis the mind that will exclaim as it looks down 
the vistas of time, ‘* What a cemetery is history.” 

Now let him apply these doctrines to literature and art. 
All phenomena in these fields also must be products, in- 
evitable products, and their factors are race, historical and 
physical environment and momentum, or the tendency to 
perpetuation in already existing conditions. The whole of 
the elaborate “ History of English Literature,” from the 
harpers of “ Beowulf” to the last “idle singer of an empty 
day,” is intended as an illustration and proof of this theory. 
By it, too, he seeks to explain La Fontaine and Racine, 
eliminating, surely beyond what present psychological 
accuracy of analysis will justify, the play of individual 
genius, what has been called by Lanson, “ the inexplicable 
residuum.” ‘To Taine the poem is as much a product as the 
honeycomb and he treats it like a naturalist. To use a 
happy figure of Pellissier (p. 307) he does not urge us to 
follow the example of the bee, or even to admire its skill ; 
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but he catches one, examines it, dissects it, scrutinizes the 
internal arrangement of the organs so as to fix its class, and 
then investigates by what method it gathers, elaborates, and 
changes pollen into honey. His method will be the same 
with the art of Greece and the Italian Renaissance, as with 
the genre painters of the Dutch school. But here as in 
literature, while he accounts admirably for the general 
characteristics of a nation or a period, he does not lay 
sufficient weight on the individuality of genius, on what 
separates a Racine from a Pradon, a Rembrandt from a 
Breughl. And just as in psychology he was attracted by 
the exceptional and the extreme, because they promised a 
richer harvest of “ significant little facts,” so in literature 
and in art he is attracted by artists and authors who push 
one quality to its extreme rather than by those who show a 
rounded perfection. It is not with him a question of the 
good, or even primarily of the beautiful in statue or poem ; 
a wasp is as interesting to the naturalist as the busiest of 
bees. ‘To him the value of a work of art or of literature is 
in what it teaches, in the number of “ essential, significant 
little facts’ in regard to its object that it reproduces or re- 
veals. This will be his primary classification. Secondarily, 
he will rank works of art or literature according to their 
beneficence, that is according to the result for good on the 
spectator or reader. He puts last and ina wholly subor- 
dinate place, what Gautier would have put first, art for art’s 
sake, the skill of the author in doing what he tries to do. 
Taine’s style is like the man and like his philosophy, 
grave, sincere, simple, and with rare exceptions serene. 
There is hardly a trace of irony, of straining for effect, or 
of deep enthusiasm, and there seems none at all of senti- 
mentality or of mysticism. The man’s character, and his 
work also, was essentially logical, almost mechanical, and 
in its finer moments architectural in its methodical upbuild- 
ing from phrase through paragraph and chapter to a unified 
structure in which each single stone has its designated place 
and function. He eschews the ornaments and freedom of a 
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discursive style, allows himself few and brief digressions, 
relegating to the unessential what does not fit on the pro- 
crustean bed of his system. Add to this that his philosophy 
led him to deal almost wholly with the realities of sense, 
“the little facts,” the grouping of which in ordered masses 
was one of the greatest triumphs of his genius. As one 
reads, one is drawn into a state of mind where each petty 
event seems the determining cause of others, where each 
group is linked to others, where each is effect and each is 
cause, while all contribute to the sign or idea, that forms a 
part of personality ; where thought and the ego itself become 
but forms of molecular motion, induced by repeated sen- 
sations. 

To the demonstration of such a philosophy this style is 
admirably adapted. All in it is development, all is swayed 
by determinism. There is nothing to startle, no sudden 
turns, no unexpected mental or moral shock, for though he 
will seek the solution of everything he will pass a moral 
judgment on nothing. Itis not the temper nor the style of 
a prophet, nor of a preacher, but of an expounder, a demon- 
strator, bent only on giving to each scene its true color and 
perspective, on placing each event, or statue, or book, or 
picture, in its exact relations of race, environment, and con- 
tinuity of development. Oratorical he is, but it is the ora- 
tory of the bar not of the pulpit, or, as M. Monod puts it, * his 
imagination is but the sumptuous raiment of his dialectic.” 

The fault of Taine’s system, as has been already sug- 
gested, is that it rigidly and intentionally excludes a cer- 
tain psychic element, “the inexpressible monad”’ of indi- 
viduality, that many of his readers feel to be as real as any 
of his “little facts.” So in literary criticism, which more 
immediately concerns us, while he begins with Sainte-Beuve 
he is apt to end with Nisard. He will seek, just as Sainte- 
Beuve would have done, the explanation of literary phe- 
nomena in environment, but he will order the facts so won 
after a preconceived system, where Sainte-Beuve would 
have judged them independently. 
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It was this logic, at once relentless and inadequate, that 
repelled the delicately tuned soul of Amiel. The reading 
of Taine, he said, “ dried, corroded, saddened him.” It 
had to him, “ the smell of the laboratory,” it never inspired 
but only informed, and gave “ algebra to those who asked 
life, the formula for the image, the heady fumes of distilla- 
tion for the divine intoxication of Apollo.” And yet this 
very rigidity has had a charm to many minds in all times, 
but especially in times like his when the world-spirit, the 
zeitgeist, returns like Noah’s dove with weary wing to the 
ark of reality after vain soarings in romantic ether, where 
it has perhaps found an olive branch but no rest for the sole 
of its foot. It was the opportuneness of his system more than 
its depth that made him the guiding light to the intellectu- 
ally productive men of France almost until his death. It is 
only in comparatively recent days that those who sought 
refuge from the waters of romanticism in the realistic ark, 
have grown restless at its narrow horizon and have cast 
their lot with the raven, going to and fro over the earth, 
as disciples of the studiously unsystematic skepticism of 
Renan. 

A greater contrast in birth, training, disposition, en- 
vironment, and moral or literary influence, can hardly be 
imagined than that which separates Hippolyte Taine from 
Ernest Renan,' who in these latter days seems to have been 
more and more the chosen leader of French thought, or at 
least of its literary and critical expression, though perhaps 
itis inaccurate to apply the name “ leader” to such a guide. 

He was born’ in the once monastic and modern fishing 
village of Tréguier in Brittany, of Celtic stock that it has 
‘e 'T have found help in preparing these pages in the following books 
and articles: Pellissier, l. c. p. 314; Lanson, l.c. p. 1069; Bourget, Essais de 
Psychologie Contemporaine, p. 35; Seailles, Ernest Rénan. Nineteenth 
Century, June and July, 1881 (Myers); Contemporary Review, August 1883 
(Davies); Westminster Review, October, 1891 (Gleadell); Fortnightly Re- 
view, November, 1892; Contemporary Review, November, 1892 (Monod) ; 
Revue Bleue, October, 1893 (Darmesteter). See also Lemaitre, Contem- 
porains, i. 193, iv. 245; France, La Vie Littéraire, i. 422, ii. 317. 

? Born, 1823. Died, 1892. 
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pleased some to connect with St. Ronan of greater Britain. 
He lost his father in early youth and owed it to the devo- 
tion of his sister that he was enabled to begin at the school 
of the local priests the studies for which his delicate health 
seemed to designate him. His brilliant progress made him 
a marked boy, he was invited by Dupanloup, the future 
archbishop, to his seminary in Paris, whence he was ad- 
vanced to Saint-Sulpice, the chief training school of the 
French priesthood, for which his masters reported “ he was 
trying to have a vocation.”” But here his critical studies of 
the scripture texts and works of German philosophy, sur- 
reptitiously furnished by his sister, gradually weakened his 
intellectual hold on the Catholic faith, though not his love 
for its beauty nor his warm regard for its worthy professors. 
At twenty-two he determined to abandon his study for 
orders, and his old patron Dupanloup magnanimously pro- 
cured for him a Latin mastership in a clerical school. 

We know of these early years chiefly from his charming 
“Souvenirs” (1890) and their sequel, the “ Feuilles De- 
tachées”’ (1892). He was relieved by his sister’s savings 
from pressing want, and his scholarship soon gave him an 
assured position. He was but twenty-five when he won his 
doctorate with high distinction, and already the Academy 
of Inscriptions had awarded him a prize for his “ General 
History and Comparative Systems of the Semitic Lan- 
guages.” Another prize for an essay on the “Study of 
Greek in the Middle Ages” followed in 1850. He was 
sent by the Academy to Italy and published as the fruit of 
his studies there an epoch-making work on Arab philosophy.* 
Again in 1860 he was sent to Syria on an archeological 
mission, whence he returned with the conception of his 
“Life of Christ” (1863).. Soon after he was elected to 
the chair of Hebrew in the College de France, but, though 
this institution, by its foundation and its traditions, is inde- 
pendent of dogmatic influences, some expressions savoring 
of unitarianism in his inaugural address, supplemented by 


’ 





1 Averroés et Averroisme, 1852. 
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the sensation caused by the “ Vie de Jésus,” excluded him 
from professorial functions during the Second Empire, a 
loss that was much more than counterbalanced by the wide 
circulation that the resulting popularity gave to his ideas. 
He had already printed noteworthy articles in the scholarly 
reviews,’ full of the enthusiastic conviction that politics, 
education, and ethics itself, would be regenerated by the 
progress of science, and more especially by that of his own 
favorites, history and philology ; but it was from the time of 
his suspended professorship and the “ Life of Christ” that 
he began to exercise an influence beyond the circle of the 
learned. Of the “ Vie de Jésus,” whose captivating beauty 
disguised a most powerful ethical solvent, more than 300,- 
000 copies have been sold in France alone, and for every 
work that has followed there has been a popular as well as 
a professional demand, though it does not appear that 
Renan ever sacrificed anything that he held essential to a 
desire for fame. 

The “ Life of Jesus” was only the first of seven volumes’ 
dealing with the origins of Christianity during the period 
extending from the birth of Christ to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, to which he afterward added an introductory 
“History of the Jews,” his last important work. But this 
vast task by no means absorbed his philosophic interest. 
Besides important contributions to the huge * Literary His- 
tory of France,’ 
century, he wrote a considerable number of Oriental studies 


,’ 


begun by the Benedictines of a former 


3s 


and translations, and several curious “ Philosophic Dramas’ 

' These and similar articles are collected under the titles: Etudes d’His- 
toire Religieuse, 1857; Essais de Morale et de Critique, 1859; Questions Con- 
temporaines, 1868; Mélanges d’Histoire et de Voyages, 1878; Nouvelles 
Etudes, 1884; Discours et Conférences, 1887; L’Avenir de la Science, 1890 
{written in 1848). 

2 Vie de Jésus, 1863; St. Paul et sa Mission, 1867; L’Ante-Christ, 1873; 
Les Evangelistes, 1877; L’Eglise Chrétienne, 1879; Marc-Auréle, 1881, to 
which was added a Zable Générale, 1883, and later the introductory study: 
Histoire du Peuple Israel, 1888-1894 (5 vols.) 

Caliban, L’Eau de Jouvence, Le Prétre de Némi, L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre. 
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that contain the most daring of his speculations. The dis- 
passionate calm of his mind was well illustrated at the time 
of the German war in two letters to David Strauss, the radi- 
cal Biblical critic of Tiibingen. In the first he magnani- 
mously recognizes his debt to German culture at a moment 
when France was feeling the weight of her conquering 
arms; in the ‘second he vindicates for the conquered the 
superiority of French esfrzt. And later, also, his speech at 
his reception to the Academy (1879), and the * Letter to a 
Friend in Germany” that the. discussion over it evoked, 
were remarkably free from any taint of chauvinism. 
During his last years he enjoyed all the honors, public and 
private that Paris could bestow on her favorite scholar. He 
was made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor and Ad- 
ministrator of the College de France, where he died, as he 
had wished, at his post, October 2nd, 1892. This charac- 
teristic saying is recorded among his last words: “ Let us 
submit to those natural laws of which we are one of the 
manifestations. Heaven and earth remain,” a sentiment that 
accords curiously with that recorded of the aged Goethe.’ 

Into the religious and philological controversies that 
raged around Renan’s writings, and especially around his 
“ Christian Origins,” controversies whose volume is rivalled 
only by their acrimony, it is happily not our task to enter; 
but it is necessary to define, so far it does not elude defi- 
nition, what Renanism is, and what its effect has been on 
recent French literature. 

Both Renan and Taine were determinists and both were 
full of the scientific spirit. But what in the latter bred a 
mathematical dogmatism inspired in the other a cautious, 
indefinite, mystical, idealistic, ironical skepticism, with 
which there was a curious intermingling of romantic senti- 
ment that fosters a joyous optimism, in strange contrast to 
Taine’s gloom.’ 





1 Eckermann’s Conversations. Part iii., Oct. 8th, 1827. 
2Challemel Lacour said of him: “He thinks like a man, feels like a 
woman and acts like a child”, an epigram cited by nearly every writer on 
Renan. Si non e vero e ben trovato. 
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Renan was, cr at least took pains to seem, a smiling phi- 
losopher. He saw so many sides of truth, so many of its 
antinomies that he was never quite sure of any definition, 
but he was sure of his own wit and genius, and was “the 
first to delight in Renanism.' “The world”, he said, bor- 
rowing a simile from Heinrich Heine, “ is a spectacle that 
God gives himself. Let us serve the aim of the grand 
stage-manager by contriving to make the spectacle as bril- 
liant and varied as possible.” In the same spirit he speaks 
of life as “a charming promenade” and thinks the nine- 
teenth century “the most amusing of ages” to one who 
like him regards it “with benevolent and universal irony.” 
His joy is the intellectual delight of a favored critic who 
cares less for the play itself than for the scope that it gives 
to the display of his own genius. ‘One should write,” 
said he, “ only of what one loves,” and in writing of religion 
he satisfied at once his critical and his mystical nature. 

This combination leads to a dilettante spirit, the spirit 
that asks “ What is truth? and will not stay for an answer.” 
Here all‘lofty conception of moral duty yields to the en- 
joyment of a beauty that seems its own excuse for being, 
while the true end of man becomes “to rise above the vul- 
garities in which common existence grovels.” He has put 
this dilettante attitude very happily when he says: ‘“ God 
prefers the blasphemy of great minds to the selfish prayer 
of the vulgar, for though the blasphemy may imply an in- 
complete view of things, it contains an element of just pro- 
test, while egoism contains no particle of truth.” And if 
one asks’ why God ‘should be pleased with a protest 
against the order of his world, Renan will answer as he 
did to the mourning Breton mother, that “ God would like 
to prevent such things, but is not able yet.” 

Still, it might be hasty to call Renan frivolous or a 
Pyrrhonist. He could say proudly to the temptations of the 
Imperial Minister of Education, “Thy money perish with 
thee,” and he asked that his epitaph might be Ver//a/em 





' Lemaitre, Contemporains, i. 211. 
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dilext, “1 have loved truth.” He was in earnest when he 
said that he thought he was the only man of his time who 
had been able to comprehend Francis of Assisi, and avowed 
his belief that ‘“‘religion is a product of the normal man, so 
that he who is most religious and most assured of an in- 
finite destiny is most true to his nature.”* Again, in his 
‘Souvenirs,’ he says: “I feel that my life is always 
governed by a faith I no longer possess. . . . It still 
lives by habit and sentiment. One continues to do me- 
chanically what one once did in spirit and truth.” And in 
this sense he declares that “ few persons have a right not to 
believe in christianity.”” So he counseled doubting priests to 
remain in the church, desired that children be brought up in 
it, and deplored the passing away of popular faith in 
France. He ordered higoutward life according to christian 
standards, and found serenity and consolation in the con- 
viction that he was giving “ electric shocks to people who 
would rather go to sleep,” and laying the foundations of a 
christianity purer than his contemporaries knew.’ 

The contradictions that puzzle many of his readers were 
entirely obvious to their author. He regarded himself as by 
nature “a tissue of contradictions . . . one half fated 
to be employed in destroying the other. . . . Ido not 
complain, for this moral constitution has procured me 
the keenest intellectual pleasure that man can enjoy.” 
And again he says: “Iam by nature double, one part of 
me laughs while the other weeps. . . . So there is 
always one part happy.” One might multiply such cita- 
tions indefinitely, for he was at no pains to avoid this para- 
doxical assertion of the uncertainty of metaphysical and 
ethical speculation, and felt humiliated that it should take 
him five or six years of the study of Semitic languages and 
German criticism “to reach exactly the conclusion of the 


street gamin, Gavroche.”’’ 


'L’Avenir Religieux. 

*See the prefaces to Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse and to Essais de 
Morile et de Critique. 

‘j°or passages of similar tenor, see Bourget’s essay, p. 62 seq. 
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The key to these contradictions is the union in Renan 
of two races, the Breton and the Norman, and of two 
trainings, the ecclesiastical and the scientific, neither of 
which overcomes the other, while each by turns possesses 
his mind. Science is not moral, virtue is not scientific ; 
but morality and virtue, the spirit of unselfishness and 
sacrifice, are a part of his idealism, another aspect of truth 
which he feels as essential to right living as any knowledge 
of phenomena with which to smaller minds it might seem 
in contradiction. No religion, according to him, has any 
basis in science. Intellectually Renan knows of “no free 
will superior to man’s that acts in any cognizable manner,” 
but yet he accepts all religions as good within their limits 
of idealism. Only the compromisers are an offense to him. 
He feels nearer to the Ultramontanes than to the Neo-Catho- 
lics. The result of this attitude is to draw a sharp line be- 
tween the domains of science and faith. There can be no 
antagonism where there is no contact. Hence he has done 
the church of his youth a great service, among those who 
have comprehended him, by illustrating how a man may 
possess a faith that does not possess him,’ and by opposing 
the unphilosophic attitude toward the church of Voltaire’s 
Ecrasez [ Infdme, that still sways the democratic masses of 
France. Here his influence has been most definite and 
most happy, for it has been a voice for religious peace and 
toleration. 

Such views of philosophy and religion imply pride of in- 
tellect-and a sense of superiority to his fellows, in other 
words an aristocratic temperament. He does not think the 
mass ot mankind fit to enjoy his pleasures or hold his 
creed. He dreads democracy in society and politics.* ~ All 
civilization is the work of aristocrats,” says the Prior in 
“Caliban,” and in the same play Prospero thinks labor 
should be the serf of thought, though “ democrats find the 


' The antithesis belongs to Anatole France. 
* See “Caliban,” “Eau de Jouvence” and “Reforme Intellectuelle et 
Morale”, this last written in view of the disasters of 1871. 
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doctrine monstrous.” ‘ /Voli me tangere is all we can ask 
of democracy,” he says elsewhere, and he shudders at the 
Americanizing of society, to countervail which he dreams 
of an intellectual oligarchy who shall so hold in their sole 
control the still unguessed forces of science that they will 
reign by absolute terror, because they will have the exist- 
ence of all in their hands.” This aristocratic spirit appears 
also in the contemptuous irony of his suggestion that 
Fiaubert’s Homais, the typical provincial philistine, may 
after all be the best theologian, and it is this that gives its 
sting to his dissection of Béranger’s convivial prayer, where 
glass in hand he begs his lady-love to 

Lever les yeux vers ce monde invisible, 

Od pour toujours nous nous réunissons, 
as a melancholy proof of the “incurable religious medioc- 
rity” of France.’ 

But whether Renan is a dilettante, a mystic, or an aris- 
tocrat, he is always a fascinating writer to the thoughtful. 
His style is like his mind, subtle, sinuous, apparently clear, 
and yet escaping the ultimate analysis and eluding the ap- 
preciation of ordinary readers who miss such ornaments 
of diction as arrest their attention in Hugo and Miche- 
let. These latter will still admire him for his skill in 
saving sentiment to their lack of faith, but those discern in 
him one of the greatest and most varied masters of French: 
in this century. A distinguished critic, Mr. Saintsbury, has 
called his style “a direct descendant of that of Rousseau 
through Chateaubriand,” but its charm seems to me to lie 
in a peculiar vague suggestiveness and spirituality. Even 
from a purely formal side it shows less affinity with these 
writers than with the Hebrew scriptures and the Latin and 
Greek classics, while in its vocabulary, except perhaps in 
the latest pieces, it is severely simple and restrained. But 
he manipulates these limited resources with such skill that 
rhythm, metaphor, and direct description always seem to 
contain more than meets the ear, their outlines dissolving,. 





1 Questions Contemporains. 
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as some critic has delicately said, like those of Corot’s land™ 
scapes, till they seem a realization of Veriaine’s aspiration: 
O! la nuance, seule fiance. Bourget cites a passage from 
Renan’s essay on Celtic poetry that is at once an example 
and a description: 

Jamais on n’a savouré assez longuement ces voluptés de la conscience, 
ces réminiscences poétiques, of se croisent 4 la fois toutes les sensations de 
la vie, si vagues, si profondes, si pénétrantes, que, pour peu qu’elles vinssent 
a se prolonger, on en mourrait, sans qu’on pit dire si c’est d’amertume ou 
de douceur. 

Such phrases as voluptés de la conscience and their deli- 
cate definition as “reminiscences at once vague, and deep, 
and searching, and overpowering, and yet neither sweet nor 
bitter,” should show how far Renan is from a direct de- 
scendant of Rousseau. 

Renan’s influence is at present the strongest single ele- 
ment in French literature. “In him more than in any of 
his contemporaries,” says*M. Monod, “ breathed the soul 
of modern France.” To him is directly due the reawaken- 
ing of religious curiosity, Which leads to such analyses as 
Daudet’s “ L’Evangeliste” and “ La Petite Paroisse,” as 
Bourget’s ‘* Nouveaux Pastels,’ and Huysmans’ “En 
Route.” But it owes less to any teaching of his than to 
‘the example of his dilettantism, which in his imitators be- 
comes a skeptical power of varied enjoyment of the results 
of a previous, positive, creative period. Doubtless Renan 
is not the originator of this “state of soul” which is the 
natural result of the overwhelming complexity of Parisian 
civilization, but his peculiar training made him its ablest 
and frankest exponent, and so’he has become a leader, a 
prophet, to many in this perplexed fin de siécle, which 
shrinks with the dread of old experience from what one of 
its ablest essayists calls “the horrible mania of certainty.” 
French thought, or at least French criticism, seems “ weary 
of all except of understanding.”' It finds its satisfaction 


' Bourget |. c. 61,.attributes this sentiment to Virgilin a similar period 
-of Latin culture, 
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only in protean inconsistency, that supplies ever new and 
changing points of view. It denies the supernatural with 
easy tolerance, born of a conviction that no faith is worth 
a struggle, much less a martyrdom. 

It is no favorable sign that so much of the best talent of 
France should turn to criticism. Never in its history has 
systematic criticism been more rigorously dogmatic, or psy- 
chological criticism shown more exquisite power of appre- 
ciation than now, and never has critical work been followed 
with so much interest or met with such reward. A volume 
of psychological studies in literature established the fame 
of Bourget, the weekly articles of Sarcey, France and Le- 
maitre are literary events, and the scholarly conferences of 
Brunetiére hold the close attention of crowded lecture 
rooms and these are but the first among many equals.’ 

Among the immediate followers of Taine, Zola alone 
showed great force or originality as a critic, though he is 
much more dogmatic than judicious, and is far from prac- 
tising in his novels the theories that he advocates in his 
critical essays.’ Also related to Taine, though fundament- 
ally antagonistic to Zola, is Brunetiére. He shares with 
Zola Taine’s objectivity and pessimism but he adds to this 
a logical synthesis that Zola, as a critic, does not possess. 
This with his delicate taste and a learning alike minute and 
immense, borne lightly by a style that is always keen and 
cutting and sometimes superciliously contemptuous, has 
made him more popular with the public than with his fellow 
critics." He is the most thoroughgoing of critical evo- 








1 It would be unjust not to name, though butin foot-note, Emile Faguet 
(born 1847) editor of the Classiques Populaires and author of a series of 
critical studies of the chief writers of the xvi, xvii, xviii, and xix centuries- 
Among younger men E. Rod, G. Pellissier, author of the perspicuous Move- 
ment Littéraire au xix Siécle, and several volumes of literary essays, and 
G. Lanson, whose Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise is one of the best 
popular literary histories in any language, deserve special notice. 

2 Especially Le Roman Experimental, 1880; Les Romanciers Natural- 
istes, 1881; Le Naturalisme au Théatre. 

*Born 1849. Principal works: Histoire et Littérature, 3 series, 1884, 
1885, 1886; Etudes Critiques, 5 series, 1880; Nouvelles Questions de Criti- 
que, 1890; Le Roman Naturaliste, 1883; L’Evolution des Genres, 1890, seq. 
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lutionists, more intent on “ classifying, weighing, comparing, 
than on enjoying or helping others to enjoy” (Lemaitre). 
His great work has been to reéstablish a truer perspective 
between the classicists, the eighteenth century, the romanti- 
cists and the present age. Throughout he sees only the 
natural evolution of literary tradition, and while he mocks 
unsparingly the exaggerated pretensions of the Naturalists, 
he recognizes “the justification of a movement that has 
been drawing our writers for some years back from the 
cloudy summits of old-time romanticism to the level plains 
of reality.’ Indeed it should be in the nature of such a 
critic to explain rather than to judge, though Brunetiére has 
been constrained to give a freer scope to individuality in 
genius than accorded with the system of Taine, and allows 
himself, while pursuing his undeviating way, to shoot many 
barbed arrows to right and left, especially at MM. Zola 
and Goncourt, that cannot but arouse unnecessary rancor. 

More avowedly subjective, more in the spirit of Renan, 
is Jules Lemaitre’ who began his career as a Parnassian 
poet and won his first critical successes in 1884 by essays 
on Renan, Zola, and Ohnet.? His critical style is pregnant 
and witty, supple and ironical, vivacious and picturesque, 
frequently suggesting Renan, with whose temperament and 
conception of life he felt a strong affinity. Thus he, too, 
makes no effort to be systematic nor is he anxious for rigid 
consistency. Criticism, he has said, is “a representation of 
the world, like other branches of literature, and hence by its 
nature, as relative, as vain, and therefore as interesting as 
they.” 














Les Epoques du Théatre, L’Evolution de la Poésie Lyrique. He is editor 
in chief of the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the character of Brunetiére’s 
criticism, see Lemaitre, Contemporains, i. 217; Lanson, Litt. Frangaise> 
1081; Revue de Paris, February, 1894. 

1 Born 1853. Critical essays: Les Contemporains § vols, 1886, seq. Im- 
pressions de Théitre, 8 vols., 1888 seq. Fiction: Serénus, 1886, Dix Con- 
tes, 1889. Dramas: Revoltée 1890 Deputé Leveau, 1891, Mariage Blanc, 
1891, Les Rois, 1893, Le Pardon, 1895. 

2“ Depuis l’article de M. Lemaitre, bien des gens continuent de lire M. 
Ohnet, mais on ne trouve plus personne qui s’en vante,” Lanson, p. 1082. 
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But the full flower of critical Renanism may be seen in: 


Anatole France’ who like Lemaitre began his literary career 
as a Parnassian and has achieved some distinction in fiction 
by his delicately critical analysis of passion, at first play- 
fully tender in its irony, but later, under the influence of his 
critical antagonism to Brunetiére, growing keener, stronger, 
but bitterer also. In “Thais” he has undertaken to show 
the bond of sympathy that unites the pessimistic sceptic to 
the christian ascetic, since both despise the world, in “ Lys 
Rouge” he traces the perilously narrow line that separates 
love from hate, and in “ Jer6me Cogniard”’ he has given us 
“the most radical breviary of scepticism that has appeared 
since Montaigne.” All this is far more the fiction of a 
critic than of a romancer. They are essays in Renanism. 
He says himself that “criticism is a sort of novel for the 
use of circumspect and curious minds.” For in his view 
both are essentially autobiographical. “There is no objec- 
tive criticism any more than there is an objective art. ; 
To be perfectly frank the critic should say: Gentlemen: I 
propose to talk about myself with regard to Shakspere, 
Racine, Pascal, Goethe.” 

Hence criticism appears to Anatole France the most re- 
cent and possibly the highest development of literary expres- 
sion, “admirably suited to a highly civilized society, rich in 
souvenirs and old traditions. It proceeds from philosophy and 
history and demands for its development an absolute intellect- 
ual liberty. It takes the place of theology. The universal 
doctor, the Thomas Aquinas of the nineteenth century, is 
Sainte-Beuve.” “Criticism is the last in date of all liter- 
ary forms and it will end by absorbing them all.” ? 

Anatole France is an ideal representative of the dilettante 
spirit, combining in his stvle, as Lemaitre remarks, traces of 
Racine, Voltaire, Flaubert, and Renan, but so individualized 





iR 


Born 1844. Principal works: Critical: La Vie Littéraire, 2 vols., 1888, 
18g. (The greater part of his journalistic reviews are uncollected). Fic- 
tion: Crime de Silvestre Bonnard, 1881, Thais, 1890, Les Opinions de 
Jer6me Cogniard, 1893, Lys Rouge 1894. 

2 Vie Littéraire, i. Preface (condensed), 
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as to become “perfection in grace, the extreme flowering 
of the Latin genius.” Meantime the mystic side of Renan- 
ism finds its expression in Charles Morice’, the obscure 
critic of symbolism, and while each of these, Brunetiére, 
Lemaitre, France, Morice, addresses his little cultured 
company, the great mass of the reading and theatre-going 
public still bows beneath the philistine sceptre of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey.’ 


B. W. WELLs. 


1 La Littérature de tout a l’heure, 1889. 
? Born 1828, journalist since 1858. That his articles have not been re- 
published in book form has contributed to prolong his authority. 
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EAST TENNESSEE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 
II. 


After the close of the revolutionary war the chaotic 
nature of the Federal Government and the exhausted con- 
dition of the State treasuries made not only the perpetua- 
tion of the Confederacy of the thirteen States extremely 
doubtful, but also threw the distant settlements on their own 
resources in such a manner as to alienate them from their 
allegiance and produce among them an individualistic and 
separatist spirit fraught with danger to the extension of the 
national sovereignty over them. Such was the case with 
the settlements in Tennessee and the desire for an entirely 
independent government was more intense here than in any 
other part of the West. 

There had never been any natural connection between 
the western counties and the State of North Carolina. The 
difficulty of communication across the high mountains pre- 
vented the forming of a close tie between that commonwealth 
and its frontier settlements. Added to this, the majority of 
the inhabitants of those districts had come from Virginia 
and had little patriotism for their adopted State. 

The government of North Carolina had also grown very 
tired ot the expense of the border Indian wars and accused 
the backwoodsmen of provoking these in order to keep 
their militia in the field and thus draw a considerable sum 
from the State treasury. The taxes received from the 
western counties did not nearly meet the expense they 
caused the State, so the dissatisfaction between the eastern 
and western people was rapidly growing, and separation 
became only a question of time. 

All the States had become heavily burdened with debt 
during the revolution, therefore, when Congress proposed that 
they should cede to the government their western lands in 
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order that the proceeds from the sale of these might go to liqui- 
date their indebtedness, North Carolina very promptly acted 
on the suggestion, and in April, 1784, ceded the three 
western counties to the general government, with the 
proviso that if the cession should not be accepted within 
two vears the territory should revert to the State. The 
latter stipulation proved of small. satisfaction to the de- 
tached counties, however, as they were practically left de- 
pendent on themselves without any form of government or 
court of law to restrain the lawlessness of the period or pre- 
vent a condition of complete anarchy. 

It is natural that these abandoned counties should have 
been filled with indignation at such treatment from their 
unfeeling mother State. The situation, however, that con- 
fronted them was a very serious one, and demanded im- 
mediate action. Measures were at once taken to establish 
some form of government for mutual advantage and pro- 
tection. It was agreed that each “ captain’s company ”’ in 
the counties should choose two delegates, who should as- 
semble as committees in their respective counties. These 
committees met and recommended the election of deputies 
to a convention to be held at Jonesboro. This body as- 
sembled on August 23, 1784, and after they had considered 
the position and the condition in which the action of North 
Carolina had left them, a member arose and referring to 
the Declaration of Independence, a copy of which he held 
in his hand, asserted that the reasons there given for de- 
claring the colonies free and independent applied equally as 
well to the counties of Washington, Greene, and Sullivan. 
A resolution to this effect was carried by a vote of 28 to 15, 
and the result announced to the assembled crowd on the 
outside. 

This was the first step towards establishing what after- 
wards became the State of Franklin. It may have been an 
act of rebellion, treason, or secession, but the people did 
not so look on it at that time. The exigency of the oc- 
casion demanded such action. The parent State had with- 
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drawn its protection and left the orphan settlement without, 
any semblance of law or government. It is perfectly 
natural that an Anglo-Saxon community, under such cir- 
cumstances, should have formulated its own law and set up 
its own government. If it had not done so it would have 
been the first instance of the kind in the history of the 
race. The conduct of North Carolina, considered in any 
light, was unwarranted and inexcusable and can only be 
accounted for by reference to the unsettled condition of all 
the States and of the general government in that troublous 
period. To provide for the establishment of a permanent 
government, a manifesto was at once issued calling a con- 
vention for the formation of a constitution and giving the 
following as some of the reasons for desiring a separate 
State : 

The seat of government being among ourselves would inevitably tend 
not only to keep a circulating medium in gold and silver among us, but also 
draw it from many ‘individuals living in other States who claim large 
quantities of land that would lie in the bounds of the new State, and added 
to the foregoing reasons are the many schemes as a body we could execute 
to draw it among us, and the sums which many travelling out of curiosity 
and men in public houses would expend among us. 

Thus we see that economic heresies and the boom 
scheme tendencies are not a development solely of recent 
periods. This prospectus, with a few words changed, could 
easily be found duplicated in the advertisements of a few 
years since. 

Previous to the assembling of the convention North 
Carolina had repented of her rash conduct and repealed the 
Cession act before Congress had had time either to accept 
or reject the territory offered. But the new State had now 
progressed too far and its feelings were too much wounded 
for it toreturn willingly to the old allegiance, so the organi- 
zation of the new government proceeded. In vain was 
Sevier offered a brigadier general’s commission and paci- 
ficatory messages sent the western counties. The conven- 


tion assembled, consisting of five delegates from each 
county, among whom we find such names as Sevier, Cocke, 
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Tipton, Houston, Long, Reese, Kennedy, Newman and 
Roddye. <A constitution was adopted subject to ratification 
at another convention to be held at Greeneville, Nov. 14, 
1784. A legislature was, however, immediately elected and 
John Sevier was chosen by it to be the first Governor. Lan- 
don Carter was elected Speaker of the Senate, Wm. Cage 
Speaker of the House, and David Campbell Judge of the 
Superior Court. 

A treaty was made with the Indians by the terms of 
which the ridge dividing the waters of the Little River and 
the Little Tennessee was made the boundary between the 
two peoples. 

The persistence in the formation of this government 
created surprise and consternation among the authorities of 
North Carolina. Governor Martin, after in vain remonstra- 
ting with Governor Sevier, declared the counties taking 
part in the movement to be in revolt and warned: all good 
citizens to return to their allegiance to their old State. A 
large majority. however, remained in favor of the new com- 
monwealth. 

The spirit of the Franks even extended into southwest 
Virginia, and Washington county of that State memorialized 
Congress asking permission to set up a separate State ex- 
tending over an immense territory, comprising all of what is 
now southwest Virginia, southern West Virginia, southeast 
Kentucky, east and middle Tennessee and northern Ala- 
bama. Although this magnificent project received little sup- 
port, it yet alarmed Patrick Henry, then Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to such an extent that he issued a proclamation against 
these would-be secessionists and warned them against any 
such action as they contemplated. The scheme of the Vir- 
ginia separatists very soon fell through, but the State of 
Franklin continued constantly to gain strength. 

The Constitutional Convention met at Greeneville, as 
appointed, and after a very spirited debate over a draft of a 
constitution, submitted by the Reverend Samuel Houston, 
rejected that and substituted the one then in force in North 
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Carolina with a few amendments. This Houston Constitu- 
tion, generally known as the “ Franklin Constitution,” al- 
though defeated, is interesting to us from the fact that it 
embodied the sentiments of a very strong minority of the 
delegates, and thus goes far to show the character of the 
people of the settlements. It was a much more elaborate 
instrument than would be expected of a backwoods people, 
and shows that considerable progress had already been 
made towards something of the civilization of the coast. 
The intense suspicion of the legislative power is exhibited 
by the provision that laws must be passed by two successive 
legislatures before they shall be operative, and the objection 
and prejudice against law and lawyers is also evident in the 
clause making members of that profession ineligible to office 
and in another providing for a system of arbitration to set- 
tle all disputes and avoid legal actions. The hold which 
the Presbyterian Scotch-Irish had on the community is 
seen in the religious test for office which required a sub- 
scription to the docrine of the Trinity. This constitution, 
as a whole, would have been almost as impracticable an 
organic law as Locke’s Grand Model and the unlearned but 
practical mountain men very properly refused to accept any- 
thing so foreign to their customs and history. John Tipton, 
however, was one of the strongest supporters of the instru- 
ment and its defeat, together with other reasons, gave him 
bitter umbrage and made him thereafter the implacable 
enemy of the new State and of its first Governor. In place 
of the name of Frankland, as provided for in the defeated 
constitution, that of Franklin, after the venerable philoso- 
pher, was adopted. From now on, opposition to the new 
government began to assume definite shape. The bitter 
personal enmity between Tipton and Governor Sevier led 
the former to use every means to induce the people away 
from Franklin and to renew their allegiance to North Caro- 
lina. In 1785 this had developed sufficient strength to 
cause an election in Washington County for members to 
the North Carolina Legislature, and Tipton was elected 
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Senator. Haywood gives the following description of the 
anomalous condition of affairs existing at this period : 

In the early part of the year 1786 was presented the strange spectacle 
of two empires exercised at one and the same time over one and the same 
people. The differences of opinion in the State of Franklin between those 
who adhered to the government of North Carolina and those who were the 
friends of the new government became every day more acrimonious. Col. 
Tipton openly refused obedience to the new government. There arose a 
deadly hatred between him and Governor Sevier, and each endeavored by 
all the means in his power to strengthen his party against the other. 

Courts were held under both authorities, and as the pro- 
cesses were served in the same territory, encounters were 
sure to take place. Tipton broke up one court, ejected the 
judge, and took away the papers. Sevier’s party retaliated 
in kind upon the court held under North Carolina’s author- 
ity. Taxes were laid by both governments and collected by 
neither. Finally so obstructed were the processes of law 
that Gen. Evan Shelby was selected by both parties to un- 
ravel the difficulty. He decided that the courts of both 
States in the territory should confine themselves to crimi- 
nal cases and a few specified civil actions, and that taxes 
could be paid to either State. Thus a coérdinate juris- 
diction was established. 

Political meetings were frequent, in which partisans 
vied with each other in cries of “ Hurrah for the State of 
North Carolina,” or “ Hurrah for the State of Franklin.” 
And yet, strange to say, until the very culmination of this 
situation there was no bloodshed and little rioting or law- 
less conduct. The State of North Carolina, though urged 
to do so, uniformly pursued the policy of attempting to 
coax back the erring counties by pacificatory concessions, 
and what might have been a formidable civil war was thus 
averted. The repeal of the Cession act and the assurance 
of the Governor and Legislature of North Carolina that at 
the proper time they would permit a separate State to be 
formed, won over the most urdent of the Franklin ad- 
herents. “And this argument,” says Ramsey, “ inflicted a 
vital stab upon the new’ government which, within the next 
year, caused its dissolution.” 
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The end of Franklin now rapidly approached. Sevier 
and his despairing adherents proposed first one scheme and 
then another to win back their former followers. The en- 


‘croachers on the Indians’ territory were guaranteed a title. 


A plan was proposed, with the aid of Georgia, to colonize 
the great bend of the Tennessee at Mussel Shoals. Cesar 
Augustus Elholm, of Pulaski’s Legion, won the sympathy 
of Georgia to this project, but it ultimately fell through. It 
is even hinted that during the deliberations over the treaty 
proposed by Jay, which contemplated the surrendering of 
the right to navigate the Mississippi for twenty years, Sevier 
was involved in an intrigue which contemplated a descent 
on the Spanish posts on the Mississippi and Gulf. 

This was not unlike the man, and although an investi- 


gation, ordered by Congress, did not develop any proof of 


such intention, there is some reason to believe that the 
movement was contemplated. 

The whole southwest was ready to take up arms for the 
retention of the right to navigate the Mississippi, and there 
is no doubt but that this attitude prevented the ratification 
of the obnoxious treaty. Finally, in 1787, the new State 
was reduced to the last extremity. In Ramsey’s words: 

Vestige after vestige of Franklin was obliterated. Its judiciary was 
gone. Its Legislature reduced to a skeleton. Its council effete, defunct, 
powerless, its military disorganized, if not discordant, and its masses con- 
fused and distracted, with no concert and unanimity among themselves. 

It but remained for its most inveterate enemy to strike 
the blow which was to start it toppling to its destruction. 
Tipton caused to be issued a fer? factas against Sevier’s 
estate during his absence and seized a few slaves to satisfy 


the execution. Sevier returned, gathered his remaining 
followers and besieged Tipton’s house for three days. He 
was, however, repulsed, and his band of devoted followers 
scattered. Immediately after this event, when the “ dis- 
asters of the day hung like a pall around him and wounded 
his ulcerated spirit,” some border settlements sent for him 
to come to their aid against an Indian incursion. The 
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effect was electrical, and the incident exhibits the character 
of the man. “In a moment he was himself again,” says 
Ramsey, “ elastic, brave, energetic, and daring. At the 
head of a body of mounted riflemen he was at once upon 
the frontier to guard and protect its most defenseless 
points.” He was arrested by Tipton upon his return from 
this expedition, was sent to North Carolina, and was 
being tried, when his friends appeared in the court room. 
In the confusion aroused he escaped to the mountains. A 
full pardon was soon after granted him, and he resumed his 
place as the leader of his people. 

This remarkable man has been harshly criticized on 
account of the cruelty practised by his soldiers in one of 
their campaigns against the Indians, and also accused of 
conspiring with the Spaniards to support his falling com- 
monwealth. Ordinary considerations must not influence 
our judgment in questions of this kind. Constant warfare 
with the Indians produced among the backwoodsmen a 
hatred a-d prejudice against these savages which incited 
them to acts of retaliation as inhuman even as those of 
their barbaric foes. The ethics of the border are not those 
of the cultured centre. The Indian fighters ended by glory- 
ing in deeds repugnant to the standards of christian civiliza- 
tion, and were looked on by the more refined low-country 
people as little better than the Indians themselves. But 
they nevertheless had many noble, honest qualities, and! 
must be judged in all their acts with due consideration for 
the conditions and circumstances with which they were sur- 
rounded. 

While there is little doubt of the truths as to intrigues: 
with the Spaniards, it cannot be said that they implied any 
unpatriotic feeling on the part of the settlers of the western 
country or of Sevier. While he did not represent his people. 
in these intrigues —only a few probably knew of them — 
yet neither should his own fame be sullied for what he did. 
His was a patriotism for locality and section. The national 


idea at that time was dormant and undeveloped, awaiting 
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the formative influence of a closer Federal union, and even 
after that had to be slowly evolved through a century’s strug- 


‘gle with sectionalism before it could reach its true realiza- 
tion. The settling of the northwest, under the protection of 


the government, was a great factor in bringing about the 
happy result we now see, but in point of fact the movement 
had then only just begun, and there was little homogeneity 
in this country at the close of the revolution and no national 
patriotism whatever. 

It was perfectly natural, then, that Sevier and Robert- 
son should have asked aid of the Spanish if they thought 
by that means they could advance the interests of Franklin 
or Cumberland, to them more important than the greatness 
of the Federal Government could possibly be. The same 
spirit actuated New England in its conduct during the war 
of 1812. Strange as it may seem, all these exciting scenes 
of partisan contests failed to result in any great civil disorder 
or bloodshed. The forbearance of all parties in this respect 
is highly praiseworthy. Ramsey says of this period of our 
history : 

Every review of the conduct of both parties reflects honor upon their 
patriotism, their moderation, their love of order, and their virtue. Amidst 
all the rivalry and faction and malcontent, personal and official, which must 
have arisen from the unexampled condition of things, the annalist has to 
record but two deaths, almost no bloodshed and little violation of the rights 
of property. 

Sevier, while not sustained in his effort to create a separate 
State, soon again enjoyed the full confidence of the people 
and was the recipient of every honor which it was in their 
power to bestow. He became the first Governor of the 
State and continuously held that office for twelve years, the 
constitutional limit at that time. His death occurred while 
he was on a mission among the Indians in Alabama and 
until very recently his remains were left unmarked and un- 
honored. 

North Carolina finally in 1790 ceded the western terri- 
tory to the United States. It was formed into the “ Terri- 
tory southwest of the river Ohio” and William Blount was 
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appointed Governor. The Cumberland settlements had by 
this time attained considerable size and importance and 
were known as the “ Mero District.’ A census was taken 
in 1796 and the population was found to be 77,000 of whom 
10,000 were slaves. Knoxville had grown into the largest 
town and was then and for some time afterward the seat of 
government. Congress in this same year passed an act en- 
abling the formation of a State government and a vote was 
taken in the Territory to decide what should be done, 
Although the Cumberland settlements were opposed to the 
measure it was easily carried and a call was issued for a con- 
vention to frame a constitution. This body was in session 
twenty-seven days in Knoxville and in many respects,is 
memorable. Evidence of the extreme simplicity and primi- 
tive character of the people of the day is found in the fact 
that the entire expense of the convention outside of the per 
diem of the delegates and their mileage was $10.00 for the 
benches and $2.72 for the oilcloth for the president’s and 
secretary's tables. 

The first resolution adopted was the following most com- 
mendable one: “ Resolved, That economy is an amiable 
trait in any government, and that in fixing the salaries of 
the officers thereof, the situation and resources of the coun- 
try should be attended to.” Another resolution of the con- 
vention which probably had a direct effect on national legis- 
lation was that embodied in the 29th section of the Bill of 
Rights, “ That an equal participation of the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, is one of the inherent rights of the citi- 
zens of this State; it cannot therefore be conceded to any 
prince, potentate, power or person whatsoever.” Our pres- 
ent constitution still retains this section. 

As to the constitution which the convention adopted, 
taken as a whole, considerable difference of opinion is ex- 
pressed. Its provisions as to taxation were notoriously un- 
just, being almost altogether in favor of the towns and 
against the rural districts. A great mistake was also made 
in not establishing a judiciary as one of the co-ordinate 
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branches of the government as does the federal constitution. 
Instead of this it was dependent on legislative enactment. 
Although freedom of worship was guaranteed, a practical re- 
ligious test was made of those who were to hold office and 
several other features were adopted from the North Caro- 
lina constitution which were antiquated and unsuited to a 
progressive State. Mr. J. W. Caldwell of Knoxville, in an 
able essay on our institutional history has this to say of the 
constitution of 1796: 

I think that we may conclude that the truth is that bad as the constitu- 
tion was in many respects, it was nevertheless, the result of the conscien- 
tious efforts of a company of honest and sincerely patriotic men, whose 
task was extremely difficult and who accomplished it as well as could rea- 
sonably have been expected. Mr. Jefferson was a competent judge of such 
matters; he lived at the time when the constitution was made and was 
familiar with the constitutions of the several States, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that he was right when he said that our constitution was the 
least imperfect and most republican. 

This organic law remained unchanged for more than 
thirty years, and it is even now the basis of our constitution, 
much to our sorrow, as the State has long since outgrown it 
and requires its revision. 

We have thus traced the development of the embryonic 
State from its planting in the rude cabin of William Bean 
on the banks of the Watauga to its fructification in the 
strong commonwealth, invested, after many struggles, with 
sovereignty and admitted into the Union. It is a history 
of which the present generation may well be proud. A 
chronicle of the deeds of strong and brave men, full of 
stirring incidents and possessed of an importance in the won- 
drous development of the West, for which it has received 
scant credit. 


G. F. Miron. 




















NOTES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HORROR. 


In the following pairs we have a series of real opposites: 
—yes and no, odd and even, joy and sorrow, mind and 
matter, life and death. In the following we have a series 
of only apparent opposites :— pleasure and pain, good and 
evil, right and wrong, age and youth, wisdom and folly, 
knowledge and ignorance, tragedy and comedy, morality 
and immorality. No process can be breught to bear on 
even that will make it odd; when joy enters, sorrow flies ; 
mind is no modification of matter; and life and death can 
never look each other in the face. But pleasure may be in- 
tensified until it pass into pain, and pain may be toned down 
and lulled into something like pleasure; the right way to a 
town may take you five miles to the east, but the wrong 
way of some thousand miles to the west will bring you in 
time to the same bourn; there are moods in which a 
comedy would set us weeping; there is a simplicity before 
which the wisdom of this world is foolishness. 

Most of us know something of a feeling produced by the 
consciousness of fitness and propriety in our environment, 
by observing that all square blocks are in square holes and 
all round balls in round holes. This feeling may be termed 
“ satisfaction’’: the name, indeed, is not a very appropriate 
one, but, as the sentiment is beyond the power of man to 
realize, it is not surprising that language should be unpro- 
vided with a specific word for its designation. There is an 
opposite feeling, produced by a sense of unfitness or un- 
naturalness in things around us, which, for want of a better 
term, we may call “ dissatisfaction.” This sensation may be 
modified into anger, fear, horror, or merriment: into anger, 
if the discord suggest the idea of personal injury and easy 
redress ; into fear, if the discord be accompanied with the 
idea of danger in itself and of danger attending any at- 
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tempt at redress; into horror, if the discord be suddenly 
observed and accompanied by ill-defined dread; into a 
sense of the ludicrous, if the discord be unattended by ideas 
of personal risk, and suggestive only of weakness, foolish- 
ness, or insignificance. Thus a boy would be angry to see 
his hat on the head of a colored boy, afraid to see it on the 
head of a bully twice as big as himself, horrified to see it 
on the head of a leper, and amused to see it on the head of 
a monkey. 

Of all the feelings, or modifications of feeling, above 
enumerated, that of horror is the most peculiar and the most 
interesting. It is a grim brother of Surprise; there is 
another brother, Astonishment, that comes in between the 
two, and all three have a fair cousin, Wonderment. Almost 
every absolute suggests horror — absolute silence, absolute 
darkness, or the unimaginable concept of absolute, shadow- 
less light. The effect of such ideas is like looking over 
the edge of a precipice into unknown depths. Even the 
Absolute whom we have been taught to love inspires a 
feeling of awe which is removed from horror only by the 
fraction of a hair’s breadth. Not till the Infinite became 
finite and Absoluteness was veiled in humanity were 
men able to put away the overpowering desire to escape 
from the vision of the Eternal into the contemplation of 
types, symbols, and images. This element of inexplicable- 
ness explains the horror of dying that ignorant minds feel 
so powerfully. Savage nations, we are told, live in a con- 
tinual terror of death; they fear not so much the agony of 
dissolution as the mystery of that which refuses to be co- 
érdinated with experience. How different the attitude of 
the Greeks, who looked upon death as a natural incident 
of life! The Greek whose last hour had come stooped 
to caress his hounds and bade his wife good-bye, and then 


turned to ride the horse of death that waited at his door, 
as if he were starting for a day’s sport among the hills of 
Taygetus. 

The animal creation is full of suggestions of horror. 
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What could be more horrible than a crab the size of a man, 
with great protruding eyes? A lobster on the same scale 
would appal the stoutest heart. The dog-fish, said to be be- 
gotten of the unnatural union of shark and ray, is one of the 
most repulsive of the monsters of the deep, and Victor 
Hugo has portrayed the poulp with great effect in Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer. Land animals, probably because 
we are more familiar with them, do not so obviously suggest 
the horrible. Du Maurier’s picture of Svengali asa gi- 
gantic spider is not horrible but grotesque. The domain 
of horror has been encroached on within the last few 
centuries by the spirit of human inquiry and the results of 
human enterprise. When we stand on the rim of the ocean, 
and watch a stately ship disappear beneath the horizon, we 
have no fears of her tumbling into unknown gulfs, or 
singeing in the sun like a moth over a candle-flame. We 
have the news of the globe served at our breakfast-table, 
and the telegraph has dissipated the outer darkness which 
shrouded land and sea ten generations ago. Mystery, 
arising out of imperfect information, there still is, but not 
that impenetrable blackness which made the men of Colum- 
bus’ day shudder at the thought of voyaging over unknown 
seas. The boundaries of the realm of chaos have been 
pushed back since the dawn of physical science, and we 
seem to be relieved of the visible presence and pressure of 
the unknown, but the slightest reflection will show that our 
explanations do not explain and that behind the laws we 
quote so glibly is couched a vaster mystery than humanity 
dare confront. Every object we gaze on, from the pebble 
at our feet to the sun above our heads, is embedded in a 
wonder whose secrets inspire our curiosity but mock our 


science. Rind after rind of fact and law we may peel off, - 


but within every problem lurks an ultimate core of uncon- 
ditioned reality before which the keenest analysis must ever 
halt short. 

The sensation of horror is not confined to human beings, 
but is shared with them by animals of highly nervous tem- 
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perament, whose natures have been intellectually and 
almost morally improved by long association with man. 
The imagination of a horse or dog is easily excited to 
horror; they mistake appearances in the twilight, crook- 
ed limbs of trees appal them, and they tremble at mys- 
terious noises. It is not so with our domestic cats: they 
are filled with a spirit of profane curiosity and skeptical 
criticism, and if any new and formidable object be intro- 
duced into the room, or if the furniture be arranged in a 
strange and unfamiliar way, they will walk at noon-day or 
at midnight straight towards the object of novelty, and 
smell it diligently and without fear. 

The “horrors” par excellence, those of delirium tre- 
mens, are well named. The blood-red suffusion befcre the 
eyes quenched suddenly in darkness, the myriads of burn- 
ing, whirling rings of concentric fire, millions of foul in- 
sects weaving their damp, glutinous webs about the face, 
the bloated, hideous, inevitable countenances that stare 
right onward with stony eyes, the feeling as if one were 
slipping, gliding, falling, down a bottomless abyss — these 
horrors are unsurpassed even in the Inferno of medieval 
imagination. 

The eye of childhood still fears a painted devil, and is 
horrified, as Maggie Tulliver was, by the pictures in the 
old editions of Pilgrim’s Progress. Henry Kingsley re- 
marks in one of his novels that there is a particular kind of 
ghost or devil, which is represented by an isosceles triangle 
for the body, straight lines turned up at the ends for legs, 
straight lines divided into five at the ends for arms, a round 
O, with arbitrary dots for the features, for a head; with a 
hat, an umbrella, and a pipe. Drawn thus it is a sufficiently 
formidable object, but if you take an ace of clubs, make the 
club represent the head, add horns, and fill in the body and 
limbs in deep black, it will strike terror into the most im- 
perturbable. To construct a description of horrors that 


shall horrify requires no small degree of psychological 
insight. Hobgoblins, gorgons, harpies and chimeras have 
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long since ceased to terrify or be remembered. At the 
horrors of a material hell we have learned to smile, and we 
laugh at the idea of an Arch-Enemy with horns and hoofs. 
Yet, although theologians have almost destroyed faith in a 
future life by the gross materialism of their descriptions, it 
is certainly not impossible to picture a state of existence the 
thought of which would arouse the most careless. To see 
ourselves as we really are, when delusions and sophistries 
are done with forever, when we know what we are, and 
loathe what we are and yet are what we are,—such con- 
templation would terminate in madness, were not madness 
a mercy belonging to the world of flesh alone. Far worse 
than this will be the horror of the severance of the evil 
from the good, when the gulf which affection has abridged 
in this life yawns before us in all its inevitable terror. “To 
see those we love, as we have never loved till then, turn 
from our clasp of supplicating fondness with that uncon- 
querable loathing which virtue must feel towards guilt and 
with which purity must shrink from stain: to see those eyes, 
never turned on us before save in gentleness and trust, now 
giving us one last glance of divine sadness and ineffable 
farewell; to watch those forms, whose companionship 
cheered and illuminated all the dark places of our earthly 
pilgrimage, and once and again had almost redeemed us 
from the bondage and the mire of sin, receding in the 
bright distance, to join a circle where they will need us 
not, to tread a path to which ours bears no parallel and 
can make no approach; and then to turn inward and down- 
ward, and realize our lot, and feel our desolation, and reflect 
that we have earned it:—what has poetry or theology 
pictured that can compete with a Gehenna such as this?” 
Shakspere makes much of the sudden, vague sense of 
peril in which the roots of horror often lie. Thus the 
knocking at the gate horrifies Macbeth because of its’ un- 
expectedness and the suggested fear of discovery. The 
horrible remark of Lady Macbeth, “Who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in him?”’ conveys 
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to the audience the idea of a new and unexpected peril. In 
the exclamation of Banquo, 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 

And these are of them” 
there is a crawling chill which refuses to be described or 
analysed, and owes its existence to the suddenness with 
which the witches vanish and the vague and formless trep- 
idation of the speaker. The sudden feeling of apprehen- 
sion which afflicts the sanest mind in the presence of the 
preternatural finds adequate utterance in the words of Job: 

Fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, and the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes: there was silence, and I heard a voice. 

Hebrew literature abounds in every kind of horror, 
much of which has lost its power by constant repetition. 
The first appearance of Christ to His disciples after His 
death, the raising of Lazarus, the speaking of Balaam’s ass, 
the resurrection of the dry bones described by the prophet 
Ezekiel, are familiar and therefore unappreciated examples 
of true horror. Few conceptions are so terrible and so un- 
canny as these: 

I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, 


having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns the name of blas- 
phemy. 


* * * * * * x 

And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abraham, 
and lo! a horror of great darkness fell upon him; and it came to pass that 
when the sun went down and it was dark, behold, a smoking furnace and a 
burning lamp that passed between those pieces. 

Horror arising from the unnatural is as tremendous as 
that which comes from the supernatural, but its manifesta- 
tions are less vivid, and more nearly akin to those of disgust 
and loathing. A good example is found in the ballad of 
the Median supper in Death’s Fest Book: 


“ Harpagus, hast thou salt enough? 
Hast thou broth enough to thy kid? 
And hath the cook put right good stuff 
Under the pasty lid? 























Notes on the Psychology of Horror. 


” * * aa - * * 


“A cannibal of his own boy 
He is a cannibal uncommon; 
And Harpagus, he is my joy, 
Because he wept not like a woman.” 

An unnatural repast of this kind is a piéce de résistance: 
in the menu of horror. Shakspere has dealt with it in 
Titus Andronicus, and we find it mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament among the horrors of the siege of Samaria. Pain, 
danger, famine, grim irony, lack of maternal k..e, and re- 
volting cannibalism, form the ingredients of one of the most 
terrific descriptions in ancient or modern literature : 

And there was a great famine in Samaria: and, behold, they besieged 
it, until an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth 
part of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver. And as the king of 
Israel was passing by upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying» 
Help, my lord, O king. And he said, If the Lord do not help thee, whence 
shall I help thee? out of the barnfloor, or out of the winepress? And the 
king said unto her, What aileth thee? And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son 
to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did eat him: and I said unto her 


on the next day, Give thy son, that we may eat him, and she hath hid her 
son. 


The Demon of Horror, if visible to mortal eyes, would 
be seen not as Thing, but as Multitude, a vast, undefined 
shadow full of eyes, moving vaguely within its own im- 
mensity, the tones of its many voices coming from a vast 
distance and varying their glutinous cadences syllable by 
syllable. His visits are eccentric,—you never see him grad- 
ually approach or slowly recede, but you hear his pursuing 
steps behind you or find him rising suddenly at your side ; 
at midnight he draws the noiseless curtain and startles you 
with the glare of his malefic eyes. He delights to put un- 
familiar faces on familiar objects, and to-present familiar 
shapes in strange places or unwonted circumstances. Thus 
the grimaces of a clown would shock us from the pulpit, 
and a bishop grinning through a horse collar would not 
provoke a smile. In everyday life few things could be more 
horrible than to enter a room full of one’s most intimate 
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friends and find one’s self met on every hand by silence and 
a stony stare. We should feel as much horror at coming upon 
a live man when exploring an Egyptian tomb as in resting 
our feet upon a dead one beneath the dinner table. Respira- 
tion is a familiar, commonplace experience, but let medical 
art make a dead man breathe and the sight is horrible be- 
yond expression. This confusion and unrelated strangeness 
often assumes the shape of menace. In every unknown 
object, inasmuch as it may portend danger, there lurks 
an element of horror. The ordinary phenomena of the 
heavens, stupendous as they are, never terrify the astron- 
omer, but the most skeptical of scientists would be horrified 
at an appearance with which his mathematics could not 
grapple, which no hypothesis could account for, and which 
seemed, even remotely, to threaten the earth. A sailor on 
the high seas is never without some faint feeling of horror, 
for the ocean is always presenting new aspects, which no 
man can explain, while bitter experience demonstrates their 
possible malignity. 

The horror of a Prohibitionist who discovers that the 
topers of his town have named a brand of whiskey after 
him ; the horror of a distinguished municipal reformer, with 
whom a bar-tender has exchanged clothes at a Turkish 
bath; the horror of an old-fashioned classical scholar when 
some fin de siécle student is guilty of a false quantity or 
trifles with a subjunctive mood ; of a miser seeing a cigar lit 
with a thousand-dollar bill ; of a lover when told that love is 
a secretion of the mucous membrane of the small intestine ; 
of Herbert Spencer when Matthew Arnold made light of 
the theory of evolution; of Arnold when Huxley proposed 
to replace the study of poetry in English schools by that of 
cellular biology; of Oscar Wilde when presented with a 
bunch of cabbage-roses and mignonette; of the master of 


the work-house when Oliver Twist asked for more; of the 
musician who after having played the Sonata Appassionata 
is asked for the Boulanger March; of the Rev. Frederick 
Maurice, when, staying at the same country-house, Mr- 
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Swinburne remarked, “ What a lovely place this would be 
to come down to and break all the Ten Commandments !”’ 
—in all these cases the factors of horror are deep pain and 
an abiding sense of incongruity. 

Any added quality that increases mystery and makes an 
intuitional explanation more difficult intensifies horror. One 
might imagine that no spectacle could be more horrible than 
a row of dead men hanging from parallel gibbets, yet the 
horror would be more than doubled if the wasted corpses 
should commence a slow and rhythmical moticn, and it 
would be further increased if they should point to the spec- 
tator with a vague and broken gibbering. After a few 
minutes of such movement and sound, the feeling of horror 
would lessen and that of the ludicrous would be aroused if 
the creaking of the gibbets produced a tune and the bodies 
began a rapid swaying and kicking in time to the music. 

A man would be terrified at the sight of a tiger in his 
field; horrified if he found that the beast had made his lair 
in the family vault. The uninformed imagination is terror- 
stricken at the gliding coils of a sea-serpent where the ex- 
perienced sailor sees only the gambols of a schooi of 
dolphins. <A view, near at hand, of charging lines of mail- 
clad knights would have appalled a timid spectator ; had he 
been perched on a hill at some distance he might have 
taken them for mounted beetles. 

Even in lunacy there is a climax of horror. One mad- 
man will imagine himself a dog and be continually barking, 
another thinks he is a cat, and mews; but more awfully 
confounded than confusion itself would be the mental con- 
dition of a poor wretch, who should fancy himself a cat 
and yet bark. Indeed, so jealous of her prerogative does 
nature seem that we discern traces of her laws even in the 
realm of uproar. If we take the wings of madness and 
fly to the uttermost bounds of unreason, even there her 
hand will lead us and her right hand hold us. A maniac 
may play the monarch with a paper crown and a broom 
sceptre ; may shrink from touch, under an idea of his own 
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brittleness; may dread a lighted candle ‘and the peril of 
combustion; may take a morbid pleasure in sweeping the 
chimney; but an ancient Roman, though mad as a March 
hare, would never have attached a masculine adjective to a 
feminine noun, or the preposition cum to the accusative 
case; nor, with us, could a maniac so far mistake his per- 
sonal identity as to confound himself with his own wife or 


the day after to-morrow. 
Joun FEARNLEY. 














FATHER TABB’S POEMS.’ 


A great critic has pointed out to us the three estimates 
that can be made of poetry: “The historical estimate, 
the personal estimate, the real estimate,” the first two being 
counted fallacious. 

However sectionalism may be allowed to enter into 
politics and finance, into literature, where such a feeling 
would combine for us Southerners the evils of both the his- 
torical and personal estimates, it should not come. 

Political sectionalism has caused great trouble ; financial 
sectionalism is causing great trouble; literary sectionalism, 
if not so troublesome, is, to say the least, provincial and 
stupid. It is only of late years that the South has allowed 
sectional feeling to enter into her estimate of her own liter- 
ary work. It used to be said by other parts of the country 
that the South did not so much as encourage her writers ; 
that they had to go North for acknowledgment and an 
audience. The answer was that the South held by the 
highest standards, the “ real estimate,’’ and that as not only 
no Southerner, but no American had touched that high point, 
the South saw. no reason why she should abandon the best 
and come down to the mediocre simply because it was 
American. It was right, this “real estimate,” but the dis- 
couragement of the native literature which would have, and 
which now has, grown into something, was a serious mis- 
take. It should at least have been bought. But that the 
sectional or personal estimate should now be allowed to 
enter into our judgment of literature, is the gravest mistake 
that can possibly be made, yet one that is being made, if 
we may draw conclusions from the indiscriminate praise 
which Southern papers and people are lavishing upon the 
small volume before us. 

It must be said in justice to its author that he has no- 








| Poems by John B. Tabb. Boston: Copeland & Day, 1895. 
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where appealed to this feeling, there being scarcely a word, 
much less a poem, that shows him to be a Southerner. But 
Tabb is a Southern name, and whether the poet thinks of 
this or not, all his countrymen do, and welcome him accord- 
ingly. With this warm greeting we find no fault, but we 
must not lose ourselves in this righteous affection to the ex- 
tent of forgetting the “ real estimate.” 

We will take up first the publishers’ share of the book. 
It is pretty, if peculiar and a trifle affected. An enticing 
little green volume with gold stripes down the back of it, 
with little spots of poetry printed neatly and clearly in the 
top left hand corner of each square page, and far more 
room for possible notes than there are verses to be noted, 
looks like easy reading, and so makes an inviting com- 
panion for a hammock on a balmy spring day. There is 
far more paper in the book than is necessary; it almost 
seems a waste of a good thing, for it is good paper, as good 
as the print and the binding. We should not think so much 
of all the odd pages in the beginning, many blank and the 
others with only one or two little things printed on them, if 
when we came at last to the poems they had been placed a 
little nearer together. The involuntary thought is of April 
Fool’s day when one opens a package of innumerable 
wraps, and at last finds only a stone or a chip! There is a 
sense of waste; then a wonder if each poem is thought to 
be a gem needing a separate setting. All this un- 
righteous philistinism comes, however, before one begins 
reading and is entirely due to the publisher. 

The book is divided into three parts; the first contain- 
ing one hundred and sixteen poems, the longest of them 
numbering only thirty-six lines. The second part is made 
up of twenty-eight quatrains, and the third, of nineteen 
sonnets. So that although there are one hundred and 
seventy-two pages devoted to the poetry, the amount of 
work reckoned in verses is very small. 

The poems are full of pretty, delicate fancies, well ex- 
pressed in poetical language, and showing much grace of. 
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though; but nowhere does the author rise to greatness and 
very seldom does he reach anything higher than pleasing 
conceits. Father Tabb so far, is not a creator, nor is his 
poetry a “criticism of life,” nor does he reveal to us the 
divine secret of nature. At best he comes under a second 
definition of the art of poetry—‘“to imitate, the object 

being pleasure.” But he does give pleasure. 
One of the first poems to attract us is called “* My Star” — 

“ Since that the dewdrop holds the star 

The long night through, 


Perchance the satellite afar 
Reflects the dew. 


“ And while thine image in my heart 
Doth steadfast shine ; 
There, haply, in thy heaven apart 
Thou keepest mine.” 


It is a pretty fancy well expressed, as are the majority 
of the poems ; for instance — 


THE VOYAGERS. 
“ The spring in festival array, 
From Death to Life, from Night to Day, 
Came floating o’er the main; 
And now with banners brave and bright 
From Life to Death, from Day to Night, 
The autumn drifts again.” 


Or 


THE LAKE. 
“T am a lonely woodland lake: 
The trees that round me grow, 
The glimpse of heaven above me, make 
The sum of all I know. 


“ The mirror of their dreams to be 
Alike in shade and shine, 
To clasp in Love’s captivity, 
And keep them one — is mine.” 


CHILDHOOD. 


“Old Sorrow I shall meet again, 
And Joy, perchance— but never, never, 
Happy Childhood, shall we twain 
See each other’s face forever ! 
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“And yet I would not call thee back, 
Dear Childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 
Of Age, should sadden even thee.” 


This is, perhaps, with two exceptions, the most serious 
piece of work in the book, as it contains to some extent “a 
criticism of life.” But this can be said of very few of the 
one hundred and sixteen little poems to “The Summer 
Wind,” “The Butterfly,” “The Lark,” “The Dayspring,” 
“The Half-Ring Moon,” and the like, scarce any of them 
numbering more than eight lines. 

We are inevitably reminded of Bourdillon’s short poems 
in reading Father Tabb, both in their form and their length ; 
but, as we have said, Father Tabb’s thought, as a rule, only 
plays about pretty conceits, while Bourdillon’s verse, as 
much as we have read, is serious, and therefore higher 
poetry. Take for example Bourdillon’s little poem called 
“Waiting”: 

“ When rose leaves in long grasses fall 
To hide their shattered head, 


All tenderly the grasses tall 
Bow down to veil the dead. 
‘* And there our hearts content to wait 
Still as the grasses lie, 
Till those they love, however late, 
Turn there at last to die.” 


There is scarcely anything in the volume before us that 
is as complete or as pathetic as this, and only two things, 
“Father Damien ” and the sonnet called “ Homeless” that 
approach another of Bourdillon’s short poems, his well- 
known and exquisite “ Light ”: 

“ The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 


Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


“The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done.” 
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“If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses?” 
Where wiil Father Tabb stand when we bring into the field 
the lyrics of the greater poets? Arnold’s “ Requiescat,” 
Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Bar,’ Wordsworth’s “A Slum- 
ber Did My Spirit Seal” or “I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud,” Browning’s “ Misconceptions,’ Landor’s quatrain 
“TI Strove With None,” and Byron, Shelley, Keats? And 
beyond this what do we find? What must we say when we 
leave the moderns and come to Milton and Shakspere? 
Only that these are the standards we must hold up to our 
aspirants for fame; these are the models we must insist on 
in order to build up at last a literature of which we can be 
proud. 

The short poem is evidently the best form for the ex- 
pression of Father Tabb’s thought, for he becomes involved 
by the time he reaches the fifth stanza. Take the poem 
called “The Swallow,’ which is his longest poem, and 
surely the fifth stanza is involved in construction and ob- 
scure, if not false, in thought. The next longest poem, 
* The Cloud,” puzzled us a little on the first reading, but on 
a secoud perusal we decided that a different cloud was 
meant in almost every verse. 

Coming back to the shorter poems, we must protest 
against such subjects as the “ Photograph” and the “ Pho- 
nograph.” These are not poetical subjects any more than 


, 


tin-types or hand-organs, chromos or typewriters! Recall 
the exquisite poetry to skylarks, to nightingales, by the 
master poets of the favored lands where these are the chief 
song-birds ; then hear our countryman comparing our great 
and exquisite singer, the mocking bird, to a phonograph ! 
Coming on the “Tax-Gatherer,’ after reading the 
“ Phonograph,’ we wondered what was now going to be 
held up to us as poetry ; would it have anything to do with 
the income tax? Imagine the relief when we found nothing 
more appalling than a dee. 
The strongest of the poems is a quatrain, “ Father Dam- 
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ien,’ which should have come in the second division of the- 
book : 


“ O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to thy feet we bring — 
‘A leper white as snow!’” 


This is fine, and truly deserves its separate setting. Of 
the quatrains, “ Discrepancy” seems to us to be the best: 
of the sonnets, the one called “ Homeless” and the one 
called “ Shadows” must be mentioned, *“* Homeless” de- 
serving quotation in full: 


“ Methinks that if my spirit could behold 

Its earthly habitation void and chill, 
Whence allits time-encircled good and ill 

Expanded to eternity, ’t would fold 

Its trembling pinions o’er the bosom cold, 
Recalling there the pulse’s wonted thrill, 
And lean, perchance, to catch the echo still 

That erst in life the dream of passion told. 


“ How calm the dissolution! Could she spurn ’ 
Her spouse, so late, and brother? Could she trace 
The strange familiar lineaments, and mark , 


The doom of her own writing in the face, 
To find, alas! no more the vital spark, 
Nor breathe one sigh of pity to return?” 


But when all is said, the culture, the grace, the delicacy 
of touch, the gentle playfulness of these little poems stay 
with us and make us glad that along with Poe, and Timrod, 
and Hayne, and Wilde, and Lanier, Tabb zs a Southern 
name. And if what we have said seems carping and 
hypercritical, it must be remembered that in criticising his 
work we have kept in mind’ only the master poets. 





SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 
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MR. BRYCE ON SOUTHERN POLITICS: 


The third and enlarged edition of Mr. Bryce’s great 
work, “The American Commonwealth,” in addition to 
much rewritten matter, contains four new chapters, entitled, 
respectively, “The Tammany Ring in New York City,” 
““The Home of the Nation,’’ “ The South since the War,”’ 
and “ The Present and Future of the Negro,” all of which 
appear in the second volume. In his treatment of this 
new group of subjects, Mr. Bryce preserves that accuracy 
and insight which lend so much weight to all he has 
already said in regard to American institutions. Nor is 
there any diminution of the impartiality and friendliness 
so conspicuously present in his former observations and 
forecasts in respect to government by the multitude in the 
New World, and since it is impossible to do more than 
briefly recapitulate in this connection the more striking 
portions of these volumes, it is to be hoped that they will 
both be read by every one interested in civic education. 

The view taken of municipal democracy is the reverse 
of encouraging. Indeed, Mr. Bryce is inclined to regard it 
as one of the worst manifestations of popular government 
on this side of the Atlantic. What is said touching the cor- 
ruption of local government in the metropolis of the nation 
will, therefore, be read with more than ordinary interest not 
only by citizens directly affected by the victory of last No- 
vember over Tammany Hall, but by those far Tggpoved from 
the blighting influences of that organization. For in every 
American community, great or small, lurk the same seeds 
of unrighteous government that reached their full fruition 
under the cultivation of the “ bosses” of Manhattan Island. 
The defeat of the Tammany ringsters is considered as 
being even more striking than that of Tweed a quarter of a 
‘The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. Third edition, 2 


wols., 8vo. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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century ago, but the triumphant followers of Dr. Parkhurst 
are reminded that they must not let their muskets rust if 
they wish to save their camp from the attacks of a wily 
and insidious foe. 

Like De Tocqueville, Mr. Bryce lays great stress upon 
the geographical conditions of our country and their effect 
— past and prospective —on the destiny of the nation. In 
his view the United States presents three political ele- 
ments hitherto unknown in the history of the world: a great 
population in whose veins there courses the blood of every 
European nationality; a dark race far behind the rest of 
the inhabitants in moral and intellectual progress; and a 
vast territory occupied by a people speaking the same lan- 
guage and living under the same laws and institutions. This 
last feature he considers to be of peculiar importance. ‘“ No 
one,” he declares, “can travel in the United States without 
asking himself whether this immense territory will remain 
united or be split up into a number of independent com- 
munities ; whether, if it remain united, diverse types of life 
and character will spring up within it; whether and how 


far climatic and industrial conditions will affect those types, 


carrying them farther from the prototypes of Europe.” 
Some diversity in speech and custom is noted, but it is very 
slight. Uniformity is on the increase. As for climatic in- 
fluences, it is urged that these work but imperfectly on a 
national type already molded, and the English race, after 
all, has not been in America so very long. Should the in- 
fluence of climate make for variation of type anywhere, 
one would naturally look for such an effect in the South; 
but Mr. Bryce’s investigations yield no definite results on 
this point, although he intimates that independently of any 
external forces the course of a few centuries more might 
in some particulars lead to an alteration in the type of the 
population along the Gulf. 

Our author points out the generous gifts of nature to the 


people of America. It has built for them a large dwelling,. 


stored with abundant supplies for the future. To a vast 
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area of fertile soil, with plenty of sunshine and moisture, 
are added an almost inexhaustible supply of minerals and a 
climate adapted to the leading races of the world. Many 
large natural waterways, moreover, render communication 
easy, and a comparatively smooth country invites the con- 
struction of all kinds of artificial means of intercourse. 
Everything, therefore, points to unity. From without there 
is little to fear so long as we have a friendly neighbor on 
the north, a weak one on the south, and nothing but the 
ocean on the east and west. America is thus the architect 
of her own history, and “its citizens enjoy an opportunity 
never before granted to a nation of making their country 
what they will have it. These are unequalled advantages. 
They contain the elements of immense defensive strength ; 
of immense material prosperity. They disclose an un- 
rivalled field for the development of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, students of history, knowing how un- 
predictable is the action of what we call moral forces, that 
is to say, of emotional and intellectual influences as con- 
trasted with those noted in physical and economic facts, will 
not venture to base upon the most careful survey of the 
physical conditions of America any bolder prophecy than 
this, that not only will the State be powerful and the wealth 
of its citizens prodigious, but that the nation will probably 
remain one in its government, and still more probably, one 
in speech, in character, and in ideas.” 

Perhaps the most important of the new chapters of the 
work are those which discuss the South and the negro. 
The two subjects are indissolubly connected, for the pres- 
ence of the colored man has made the South what it is, and 
the South is responsible, in large measure, for the actual 
condition of the colored man. Ever since the close of the 
war of secession the bulk of the Southern white people 
have given their allegiance to one political party and the 
blacks to another. There is now noticeable a very marked 
tendency which points to the breaking down of race lines 
in politics and a reorganization of parties on a more reason- 
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able basis. In a word, the so-called “Solid South” is on 
the point of dissolving, if it has not already vanished from 
the field of politics. It is extremely fortunate, therefore, 
that so careful a writer as Mr. Bryce should have given to 
the world not only the causes which made a “Solid South” 
possible, but the signs of its impending end as well. The 
story of the period of reconstruction is well told, and the 
contests engendered between the Southern whites and 
the party which had saved the Union are described in a 
masterly way. Unfortunately for the South, there appear 
to have been few heads wise and cool enough to grasp the 
difficulties of the situation and to guide the people. Nor 
was the Federal Government without its problems, among 
which there were three that demanded prompt attention. 
First, it had to decide the terms on which the recalcitrant 
States should be readmitted to the Union. Secondly, what 
amount of protection ought to be accorded the blacks. 
Thirdly, what civil and political rights should be given the 
freedmen. It can scarcely be denied that matters were still 
further complicated partly through the purblind action of 
those Southern States that endeavored to resist all measures 
looking to the amelioration of the negro’s condition, and 
partly by reason of the extraordinary attitude assumed by 
President Johnson, who, without warning, exchanged his 
Federal views for a most pronounced States Rights inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. In the various attempts to 
fasten the responsibility for the more extreme measures of 
reconstruction, these facts are often ignored. Some sort of 
reconstruction was of course necessary, but that the action 
of the President and of some of the Southern States them- 
selves furnished the occasion for the less liberal enactments 


of the period is very plain. 

The first step in the work of restoring order out of 
chaos came from President Johnson who, as early as May, 
1865, issued his proclamation of amnesty. In obedience to 
the directions contained in that instrument, all of the white 
citizens of each Southern State who had not been deprived 
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of political rights by the terms of the President’s procla- 
mation, elected members to a convention; and each con- 
vention promulgated a new constitution. When, now, 
the several legislatures elected under these new constitu- 
tions convened, they ratified the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, abolishing slavery and involuntary 
servitude except for punishment of crime; but when they 
came to the treatment of the negro as a freedman they com- 
mitted a fatal blunder by passing statutes which might have 
virtually made the colored man a serf. The Southern 
leaders argued, to be sure, that the nomadic character as- 
sumed by the bulk of the negroes since their emancipation, 
rendered necessary some legislation regarding laborers and 
tramps; but in view of the temper of the Northern people 
at that time, one is constrained to view such statutes as 
childish in the extreme. No less unfortunate was the effect 
of such laws on the relations between the blacks and whites 
which, even through the war, had been of the most cordial 
nature. Now mutual distrust took the place of friend- 
ship and sympathy, while bloody conflicts not infrequently 
broke out between the two races. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when Congress took up the subject of the 
re-settlement of the South, it did so with a mind less free 
from suspicion than it otherwise might have had. For al- 
though the victors had been magnanimous to a degree, they 
were but human, nor could they forget that the despised 
blacks were the prime but innocent cause of that fierce 
struggle of four years duration that had so recently taken 
place. The negro was thus viewed in a new light, and be- 
came the object of special solicitude and sympathy to those 
who at the beginning of the conflict disclaimed all inten- 
tion of interfering with the “ peculiar institution” of the 


Southern States. The sectional issue was thus projected 
along new lines. And curiously enough, the main cause of 


this new phase of conflict, as was the case with the older 
phase which had been settled at Appomattox, was the ig- 
norance of both sections of the real sentiments of each. To 
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the North, the South appeared not only unreasonable in its 
treatment of the negro, but what was more alarming still, 
the inveterate and implacable foe of the Union; while to 
the average Southern mind, the North was determined to 
humiliate the South as much as possible by elevating the 
negro. Asa matter of fact, the North was only aiming at 
the preservation of the fruits of the Union’s triumph and 
approached the task with unexampled generosity and mag- 
nanimity ; and the South had sincerely accepted the verdict 
of the war that had decided adversely to her the questions 
of slavery and secession. 

The struggle began in 1866 when Congress passed and 
proposed for ratification the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which conferred citizenship, State and Federal, 
upon all persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and provided that a State’s representation in Congress 
should be cut down in case the right of suffrage was 
abridged. It is difficult to see what else could have been 
done, for while the masses of the colored people were ig- 
norant and unprepared for the suffrage, they were given the 
best means of educating themselves in civic duties, to say 
nothing of the anomaly which would have resulted had 
they remained a compact, distinct body of people without 
civil and political rights. The ballot was also a protection 
to the negro. But the Southern States complained that the 
clause which proposed to cut down representation in Con- 
gress whenever a State abridged the right of suffrage was 
unfair, because in many Northern States the free colored 
persons did not posses the right to vote. All of these States, 
therefore, with the exception of Tennessee, voted against 
the amendment which still further aroused Congress and 
led in 1867 to the passage of the famous Reconstruction 
Act. The end had come. All the seceding States, save 
Tennessee, were divided into five military districts each to 
be governed by a brigadier-general of the Federal army 
until such time as a State convention had passed a new con- 
stitution, the Fourteenth Amendment been ratified, and the 
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State readmitted to the Union. Now it was ordered that the 
delegates to each convention should be elected by all the 
male citizens, excluding those who having previously sworn 
to support the Federal Constitution, had cast in their lot 
with the defunct Confederate Government. In like manner, 
it was these voters who were to accept or reject the new 
Constitution. The anomaly of the situation lay in the fact, 
therefore, that while the negroes had been given the right 
of suffrage, the greater part of the leading Southern whites 
had been deprived of it, which left the work both of framing 


and adopting the organic law of the State to the ignorant 


or 
5 
blacks and their white allies, composed partly of native 
Union men and partly of adventurers who had drifted 
South in the wake of the Federal armies. But the Re- 
construction Act was duly enforced, and equal political and 
civil rights were given the blacks. By 1870 all of the se- 
ceding States were back in the Union. Meanwhile the 
Fourteenth Amendment had become a law in 1868 as did 
also two years later the Fifteenth which forbade the denial 
of suffrage to any person on account of “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.’ The general Amnesty 
Act of 1872 restored the majority of the ex-Confederates to 
citizenship. 

Meanwhile the public affairs of the conquered States 
were going from bad to worse, for most of the leading 
whites having been disfranchised, the reins of government 
fell into the hands of those citizens who had remained loyal 
to the Federal Government during the war, neither a large 
nor influential class ; of the negroes who were, as a rule, igno- 
rant of the most elementary knowledge of self-government ; 
and of those persons who had come down from the North, 
either in the interests of the Freedmen’s Bureau or of their 
own volition, with the expectation of increasing their 
wealth by such means as the misfortunes of the South 
might furnish. Under the leadership of the latter the 
negroes, who held the voting strength, entered eagerly into 
politics with the result that a system of misgovernment arose 
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the like of which the civilized world has seldom witnessed. 
As soon, however, as the whites regained the suffrage they 
began to invent various devices for getting rid of their cor- 
rupt governments, so that by 1877, when President Hayes 
withdrew the Federal troops from the South, the reign of 
‘the “carpet-bagger” was over. But in many instances 
fraud and violence had been openly advocated and prac- 
tised, and their influences still plague the Southern States. 
In spite of these draw-backs, however, the superficial evi- 
-dences of progress are everywhere manifest to Mr. Bryce, 
and in education, commerce, and manufactures the South is 
especially active. Most of this work, moreover, is the result 
of native industry, for few settlers come to the South either 
from abroad or from other portions of the country. Until 
the close of the war slavery kept out immigration, and since 
the abolition of domestic servitude the stream of popula- 
tion that flows from Europe has poured naturally into 
sections where wages are higher and the climate cooler. 
But for one reason the South, with its magnificent natural 
‘resources, might be regarded as the most promising part of 
America, and that reason lies in the presence of an im- 
mense negro population composed at present of upwards of 
seven millions of human beings. 

With regard to the colored race, Mr. Bryce draws three 
important conclusions : 

1. The negro will stay in North America. 

2. He will stay locally intermixed with the white people. 

3- He will stay socially distinct, as an alien element, 
unabsorbed and unabsorbable. 

He thinks it highly probable, however, that the negro 
will be more and more drawn southwards, so that in some 
of the Gulf States we may look for a relatively larger popu- 
lation, while in the more northern of the Southern States 
the reverse may be expected. 

The presence of so large a colored element has natu- 
rally had the effect of drawing the race lines to such an 
extent that in several Southern States there is practically 
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but one political party. Of the many remedies which have- 
been proposed to correct the evils arising from such a state 
of affairs, three are worthy of notice. The first was em- 
bodied in the so-called Force Bill of 1890, which sought 
to protect the colored voter by the presence of Federal’ 
troops at the polls. Under the Constitution this could only 
apply to national elections, and would leave the no less 
important State and municipal elections unprovided for. 
It would also unquestionably lead to race conflicts, in which 
the negro would be the main sufferer; and it would fur- 
ther encounter opposition not only from the greater part of 
the South, but from a large part of the North. The repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, which has been sometimes ad- 
vocated, would be no less impracticable than the afore- 
mentioned plan. A limitation of the suffrage, as carried out 
in Mississippi, is regarded by many with favor, because, if 
applied to blacks and whites alike, it would tend to lift 
politics to a higher plane by the creation of new parties: 
and the removal of every apology for intimidation, fraud, 
or violence. Mr. Bryce is inclined to favor this last 
measure, and suggests that an educational qualification, 
applied alike to both races, would remove all apologies for 
frauds at elections. It is not improbable, however, that 
questions may arise to divide the whites, and an appeal will 
then be taken to the negro. 

The real change, however, to which the friends of the 
South and the negro look forward is a change in the feel- 
ings of the white people, and particularly of the ruder and 
more ignorant part of them. For it is quite possible to see 
how the political troubles may be settled in a comparatively 
short time under altered conditions and the rivalry of con- 
tending parties, but the solution of the social difficulty, 
rooted deeply as it is in the characters of the two races, 
may be very remote. It is a question beyond the reach of 
legislation, and must be left to the slow but sure influence 
of moral forces which always make for peace and good 


will among men. Nor should one despair when one re-- 
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members how hopeless seemed the struggle with slavery a 
half century ago. No less encouragement is furnished by 
the experience of Europe where similar secular problems 
have required centuries for their solution ; but the sweep of 
time has been accompanied by a broader sense of justice 
and oppressor and oppressed have found greater happiness 
in an enlarged sympathy. The advantages of the Cau- 
casian over the negro have been many and wide-reaching, 
for while the one race has been for centuries subjected to 
the uplifting influences of a temperate climate and an ad- 
rancing Civilization, the other has been stationary in the 
tropics. The adjustment of the ethical relations between 
the two races may therefore be very remote. 

Mr. Bryce’s conclusions on this subject need no com- 
ment here. They bear the impress not only of candor 
but of careful and thorough study, and his opinion that 
the so-called race problem is social rather than political in 
its nature should receive the frank consideration of all who 
are interested in this vexed matter. His solution appears to 
be the only possible one since he finds it, not in force, nor in 


legislation, but in the recognition of the negro as a man 
and the extension to him of that justice which is the natural 
right of a man. When this is once done, the wrongs of ages 
will be regulated and the foolish fears that have been so 
harmful to white and black alike will dissolve into thin air. 
B. J. RAMAGE. 
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THE ART OF 





THOMAS HARDY: 


In the first number of this REvrew we made the some- 
what hazardous attempt to sum up what we believed to be 
the chief characteristics of the work and genius of the 
great novelist whose name again stands at the top of our 
pages. “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” was then about a year 
old; but people had not tired of praising or condemning 
it. Among the judicious it was recognized that Mr. Hardy 
had entered upon a new phase of his career and that he 
had come to stay; among the philistines there was the 
usual recalcitrant wailing that accompanies such an event. 
Before the appearance of our article the number of serious 
attempts to study the evolution of Mr. Hardy’s genius 
might have been counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Now mention is constantly made of him in literary journals 
and two serivus books have been written about him. The 
Stevensonians have, of course, come to the front of late on 
account of their hero’s sad death, and the adherents of Mr. 
Meredith have always to be reckoned with, but Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll showed his usual sagacity and sense of present 
needs when he devoted the first volume of his new series, 
“Contemporary Writers”, to the shy Wessex recluse who 
stands at the head of the English novelists of the day 
and at the head of all English men of letters of our gener- 
ation with the exception of Mr. Swinburne. We may trust, 
therefore, that it was a lucky omen when THE SEWANEE 
REVIEW began its modest career with the name of ‘!homas 


' The Art of Thomas Hardy by Lionel Johnson [with a Bibliography 
by John Lane.] London: Elkin Matthews and John Lane, 1894. 

Thomas Hardy by Annie Macdonell. [Contemporary Writers.) New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1895. 

Thomas Hardy’s Works. The Wessex Novels, vols. I. and II. Tess of 
the D’ Urbervilles and Far From the Madding Crowd. London: Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co., 1895. Life's Little Tronies. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1894. 
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Hardy upon its opening page; and it is with peculiar 
pleasure that we devote a portion of this concluding num- 
ber of our {third volume to a brief notice of two recent 
tributes to |Mr. Hardy’s genius as well as toa slight ap- 
preciation of his two latest works. A further element of 
timeliness is given to our review by the fact that a uniform 
edition of Mr. Hardy’s works has just begun to appear in 
monthly volumes bearing the imprint of that well-known 
London firm, Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Company. The 
lover of Mr. \Hardy could desire nothing more delightful 
than these ‘comely volumes with their exquisite etchings, 
their useful map of Wessex, and their satisfactory paper 
and press work. An American edition will doubtless follow 
soon and we shall be glad if the publishers take the English 
one as a model. 

If Mr. Hardy were not a great writer, Mr. Lionel John- 
son’s serious and involved way of approaching his subject 
would convince most ordinary readers of the fact. Rarely 
has such an amount of erudition, such a talent for polished 
if not for fine writing, such a generous though chastened 
enthusiasm been devoted by any young writer to the wor- 
ship and service of his master. The “ breezy paragraph ” 
of the modern editor is not for Mr. Johnson; not for him 





the essay expanded into a monograph that serves even such 
critics as Mr. William Sharp when writing about such a 
man as Browning. A note book and pencil would be dis- 
dained by our new critic. He will write about Mr. Hardy 
in a well-stocked library that he may quote at pleasure from 
Euripides or Newman, he will write only on the best of 
paper and with a genuine goose-quill. For all of which 
Mr. Johnson has our wondering admiration and our hearty 
and sincere thanks; for he has produced a worthy book 
about a great man. Perhaps his erudition is not worn as 
lightly as it might be, and perhaps his style shows a too f 
conscious straining after urbanity and distinction. But eru- 

dition and urbanity are too rare in contemporary English 
criticism—too rare anywhere but in France—to be re- 
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ceived otherwise than gratefully. Mr. Johnson, we feel 
sure, will trust more to his own good judgment in the future 
and rely less upon quotation and allusion; and his labor 
upon his verses (for he is a new poet) will inevitably un- 
stiffen his style. But it is time to inquire what our critic 
has to say about his author. 

A systematic treatise was not’in Mr. Johnson’s mind 
when he conceived the idea of his book, and perhaps it is 
too early to expect a rounded study of a writer who has as 
many years of work left as Mr. Hardy presumably has. 
Still a little more system displayed in an essay bringing 
out chronologically the evolution of the novelist’s genius 
might have rendered the volume more serviceable to the 
average reader; for, as it is, it is only those who like Mr- 
Johnson regard Thomas Hardy as a master and know his 
work thoroughly, that can profit greatly from the six essays 
so carefully elaborated here. These essays are entitled 
* Critical Preliminaries,” “ Design and Composition,” “ Wes- 
sex,” “Country Folk,” “ Characters of Men and Women,” 
“ Sincerity in Art.” 

The first essay has little enough to do with Mr. Hardy 
but is quite interesting in its suggestive treatment of the de- 
velopment of English fiction, and indirectly impresses the 
reader with a sense of Mr. Hardy’s greatness, if he is 
worthy of such ponderous critical apparatus. In the second 
essay Mr. Johnson proves himself to belong to the inner- 
most circle of Hardyites, by his frank avowal that he holds 
“The Return of the Native” to be the greatest of the Wes- 
sex novels. While we cannot agree with him, we cannot 
resist quoting with approbation the sentence in which he 
describes this novel as opening “ with a chapter of descrip- 
tive writing to which I can find no just parallel save cer- 
tain periods of Lucretius: those tremendous periods, where 
single words seem to gather out of the deep, and to re- 
verberate like the thunder.” This tribute to the grandeur 
of the description of Egdon Heath is as apt and satisfying 


as the accompanying tribute to the majesty of Lucretius 
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when he is at his best. The same essay, however, brings 
out forcibly the fact that Mr. Hardy’s unity of design pre- 
‘cludes the possibility of judging him fairly by detached 
passages, even by such a magnificent piece of description 
as that which opens this Wessex tragedy. Mr. Johnson 
further shows that his favorite writer cannot lie under the 
charge of insular arrogance, that on the contrary it may be 
said of him: *“ Here is work, done after the best English 
manner: and its truth to nature, its truth to art are univer- 
sal.” But he is too true a critic not to feel that Mr. Hardy 
is at times open to the charge of unartistic extravagance, 
especially in such stories as *“ A Laodicean,” “ The Hand 
of Ethelberta,” and “Two on a Tower.” The essay con- 
cludes with a careful and sympathetic analysis of the style 
that is almost as distinctive of the Wessex novels as is 
their subject matter. 

The sections devoted to “ Wessex” and “Country 
Folk” require little notice here. They are interesting, if 
discursive, and show that Mr. Johnson has not only read his 
Hardy diligently, but been himself a pilgrim to the primi- 
tive region that the great novelist has practically discov- 
ered. But even a pilgrim to Roman Britain might have 
spared us such an archaism as “awoken” in a work in- 
tended to be read in lands that the Wessex peasant has 
hardly so much as heard of. 

The essay on “Characters of Men and Women” will 
‘provoke few or no protests from Mr. Hardy’s admirers, 
although it will scarcely serve them greatly. One may per- 
haps object to the description of Eustacia Vye as “an im- 
perial recluse, of a grandeur equal to that of Egdon itself,” 
but one has little fault to find with the treatment of Michael 
Henchard, protagonist of that powerful tragedy “ The Mayor 
of Casterbridge,” a book which if we still find it umcanny, 
we are inclined to rate more highly the oftener we read it. 

The sixth and last essay, entitled “ Sincerity in Art,” is 
perhaps the most interesting in the volume, owing to the fact 
that it stimulates the reader more strongly either to assent 
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or dissent. It is mainly taken up with an analysis of 
“Tess’’ and of Mr. Hardy’s attitude toward nature and 
man. While thoroughly alive to the greatness of what we 
ourselves must consider not only its author’s masterpiece, 





but the greatest novel of our generation, Mr. Johnson can- 

| not bring himself to overlook what he regards as the serious 

imperfections of the book as a study of life. He is 

thoroughly honest in letting us see that it is his faith as a 

devout Romanist that prevents him from understanding, 

much less sympathizing with Mr. Hardy’s grim if not pessi- 

mistic view of the relations between nature and society. 

| He upholds his side in this perennial conflict of ideas and 

theories. with much sincerity, forcibleness, and urbanity. 

If he leaves the reader with the feeling that Mr. Hardy’s 

views are more in accord with the trend of modern thought, 

he also leaves the impression of himself as a generous and 

courteous critic. In one point only does it seem to us that 

he fails signally to accomplish his purpose — when he at- 

tempts to show that “Tess” is not a genuine tragedy, be- 

cause, owing to the mechanical destiny Mr. Hardy has 

created for his heroine, “ our pity and our fear are not puri- 

fied merely: they are destroyed, and no room is left for 

them.” This criticism appears to miss the real mainspring 

of the tragic emotions set at work by the moving story. It is 

a true tragedy, because we cannot help believing that under 

better social conditions Tess might have been far less the 

sport of a cruel fate. Our pity and fear are purged, and we 

arise with the determination to devote our best efforts to the 

emancipation of our race from every fetter of cramping and 

ignoble custom. A better test of a true tragedy it would 

be hard to conceive. But if Mr. Johnson has been unjust 

to “ Tess” and too enthusiastic for “The Return of the 

Native’, he has surely justified his admiration for Mr. 

Hardy, and rendered fitting and noble tribute to a great 
and conscientious artist. 

We must now pass to a brief consideration of Miss 

Macdonell’s little book, but before doing so we cannot for- — 
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bear expressing our thanks for Mr. John Lane’s admirable- 


bibliography which will be invaluable to all Hardy students, 
as well as for the republication of our author’s note on Will- 
iam Barnes and his Wessex ballad, “The Fire at Tranter 
Sweatley’s.” This last is the only poem that Mr. Hardy is 
said to have ‘saved from his youthful work. We regret this 
not so much because of the quality of the ballad preserved 
for us, as because of the plain indications of poetic power to 
be found scattered through his writings, especially in 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” Mr. William Strang’s 
etching of the novelist which forms a frontispiece to the 
volume is good but inferior to that by Mr. Macbeth-Rae- 
burn which appears in the new edition of “ Tess.” 

Miss Macdonell’s tribute to Mr. Hardy’s genius takes 
the form of a little book of ten chapters, some of which 
treat of topics not fully developed in the more thoughtful 
and important monograph of Mr. Johnson. For example, 
Chapters II and III, entitled ““ The Progress of a Novelist,” 
attempt to give the consecutive account of the development 
of our author’s genius that we desired of the latter critic. 
Miss Macdonell’s chapters by no means exhaust the sub- 
ject — indeed her whole book is a slight performance — but 
she does give information that will be useful to the reader 
who does not know his Hardy well. She has, too, a chapter 
on the humor displayed in the novels, which is a topic Mr. 
Johnson might have treated more fully. There are of course 
chapters on “ Men and Women,” on Mr. Hardy as “ Prose 
Writer” and as “ Painter of Nature,” as well as one on 
* Wessex”’ which smacks too much of a guide book and 
has little of the charm of Mr. Johnson’s essay on the same 
subject. But Miss Macdonell knows her Hardy, and says 
many sensible things about him in a clear if not an attrac- 
tive style. She not only knows Mr. Hardy but she likes 
him, which cannot be predicated of most wofrien, and she 
understands “Tess.” Of criticism in the true serise of the 


word there is very little, but one would hardly look for 


much from -a writer who thinks that-one can know one’s 
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Balzac and yet skip enough in one’s.reading to amount to 


several volumes. ‘If there is any writer of prose fiction for 
whom this skipping method is inadmissible, it is Balzac, that 
master of description by means of the multiplication and 
the accumulation of details. Of definite information about 
Mr. Hardy himself the volume is equally destitute, but for 
this no blame can attach to Miss Macdonell, who could not 
be expected to resolve herself into a reporter and follow 
her author into his Wessex retirement. Yet if there is 
little criticism of value and little biographical information 
in Miss Macdonell’s tiny but still padded volume, it will 
nevertheless do good work as a convenient guide to the 
novels, and may be safely recommended for this purpose. 
Miss Macdonell, writing quite recently, has an oppor- 
tunity to notice the work done by Mr. Hardy since the pub- 
lication of “ Tess,” which may now occupy us for a moment, 
and she actually has a good word to say for * The Pursuit 
of the Well-Beloved,” which appeared as a serial after the 
publication of its author’s masterpiece, but has not yet been 
sent forth in book form. We can forgive her commendation 
only when we remember her enthusiasm for that pure his- 
torical idyl, “The Trumpet Major.” The passage from 
such a story as “ Tess” to such a story as “ The Pursuit of 
the Well-Beloved ” is comparable to no change of temper- 
ature in the physical world. The atmosphere of “Tess” 
is bracing, that of the tale that followed it is miasmatic. 
Being the work of a great writer, it should be obtainable in 
book form (it is not announced in the new uniform edition) ; 
but judged in itself and in its relations to the general world 
of readers, it should remain in its serial form forever. Why 
Mr. Hardy should have felt called upon to write it except to 
relieve himself of the strain “ Tess” caused his powers and 
faculties, is hard to conceive. Perhaps the long and danger- 
ous illness which prostrated him in 1892 may furnish some 
explanation. There is, of course, no lack of power in the 
story, no lack of grim realism and Mephistophelian irony. 
The hero is a sort of fin de siécle Shelley with none of 
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Shelley's perennial charm. Like Shelley, Jocelyn Pearstom 
is an artist who loves the beautiful, especially when it is 
embodied in a female form. — Like Shelley, he is constantly 
thinking that he has found this embodiment and as con- 
stantly finding that his new idol has feet of the commonest 
clay. He runs away from one girl, marries another, lives a 
cat-and-dog life with her and is separated, then falls in love 
with the daughter of the woman he jilted, finds that she is 
already married, and afterwards, a youth of fifty-nine, 
finally marries her daughter (grandaughter of his first 
flame), having been constant to one family at least for 
three generations, and, perhaps, as Mr. Hardy would have 
us believe, to his ideal. Surely the sub-title of this story, 
“A Sketch of a \Temperament,” is an appropriate one. 
His eighteen-year-old wife, Avice the Third, marries him to 
please her mother, deserting her lover in her devotion to 
her parent. Our modern Shelley, after some disagreeable- 
experiences, and with notions of marriage little saner than 
those his prototype, resolves to get out of the way and 
give the young people a chance. He does not follow 
Shelley’s example and drive Avice to suicide, but tries it 
himself aortively and wakes up to find himself being 
nursed by his first wife whom he had thought dead. His 
“ Pursuit of the Beautiful” has landed him exactly at the 
spot he set out from, only his new-found wife, who had once 
been beautiful, is now a hag. With his grim laugh at his 
own discomfiture the story closes. ‘That it has a moral it is 
impossible to to deny; that it has any charm, it is impossi- 
ble to affirm. But a moral without charm is worthless, 
because it is a moral that fails to win us; and if Mr. Hardy 
disclaim all moral purpose, he must still show us how a 
bizarre extravagance can take the place of truth to nature 
in a work of art. For we have a right to expect from Mr. 
Hardy’s pen at all times nothing less than a work of art. 
Our author’s only work of importance since the publi- 
cation of the last mentioned story is the volume called 
* Life’s Little Ironies: A Set of Tales with Some Collo- 
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quial Sketches Entitled a Few Crusted Characters.” Most 
of these stories had seen the light in various periodicals ; 
they were collected into a volume in 1894. While it is im- 
possible not to wish that Mr. Hardy had followed up 
“ Tess’’ with a novel of equal power and pathos (we can- 
not speak of “ Hearts Insurgent,” which is still running as 
a serial), we must confess that we would not part with this 
admirable collection of tales now that we have got it. 
While nothing in the volume is as substantial in length and 
possibly in workmanship as any of the five tales that made 
of 1888, we are not sure that the 
present collection is not, as a whole, nearly or quite equal to 


’ 


up the “ Wessex Tales’ 


the former. The ironical title is fully justified in the half 
sad, half comic realism that pervades each story. In almost 
every tale one or more human beings may be found strug- 
gling in the meshes of fate, their creator standing by with 
a grim but not unkindly smile apparent on his face. Yet 
beneath all there is a sound ethical principle at play which 
the careful reader will disentangle. With the sharp, direct 
realism is mixed a slight but definite trace of poetic ideal- 
ism that reminds one of the Hardy of earlier years, and 


there is, especially in the last set of stories, a welling up of 


the old humor. We may be permitted to doubt whether a 
consistent optimist would be able to repress a frown at the 
sardonic close of such stories as a “ A Son’s Veto and “A 
Tragedy of Two Ambitions,’ we doubt even whether he 
would admit without grudging the flawless art with which 
they are told; but we do not see how anyone can fail to 
laugh and grow fat over his new found acquaintances, Mr. 
Hardy’s “Crusted Characters.” This is another Wessex 
“Decameron,” the tales being told in a carrier's van by 
different villagers for the delectation of a former inhabitant 
returning after a lapse of years to his youthful haunts. The 
charm of “ A Group of Noble Dames,” that book sa gen- 
erts, is absent, but the charm of a perennial humor is surely 
present in such stories as “ Tony Kytes, the Arch-De- 
ceiver,” and “ Absentmindedness in a Parish Choir.” 
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Whether now Mr. Hardy has reached his culmination 
in “ Tess” and is slowly going down to the table-land or 
the valleys haunted by genius that has passed its prime, we 
cannot pretend to say, because we cannot possibly know. 
His artistic powers are fully developed and firmly fixed, and 
Wessex and the human heart are still ready to furnish him 
with subject matter. But to every artist there comes a time 
when brush, and chisel, and pen fail more or less to do the 
bidding of the directing brain and spirit. This the artist 
recognizes with the embittered conviction that brain and 
spirit were never more alive, never more completely en- 
dowed. It is the same old ironic game of life and death 
being played out in the highest sphere that we have know- 
ledge of. Whether it has begun with Mr. Hardy we know 
not, but if it has, he can console himself with the thought 
that the feet now turned toward the valleys have stood upon 
the mountain tops. For Mr. Hardy is a great artist, and 
the critics whose works we have been reviewing are but 
the forerunners of many that in time to come will study 
his works and call him master. 


























THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST.' 








Only specialists in the subject are cognizant of the great 


t amount of Whist literature that has appeared within the 
} past few years, presenting the various details that cover the 


play of the modern game. No less than three new editions 
of standard works appeared last year, as also an original 
treatise by Mr. Hamilton, which gave in a copious form 
the most modern phase of the game in America. A fresh 
work just from the pen of Dr. Pole presents the subject in 
the rather new light of a gradual development from a very 
primitive type, through different stages to the organic form 
of the modern game. The various stages in this transition 
are successively taken up, and it is our purpose in the pres- 
ent review to set forth the ideas of the author as closely as 
is possible in the brief space allowed. 

The work is admirably done, and the student of the 
game cannot but appreciate the method employed in knit- 
ting together into an organic whole the vast though rather 
isolated amount of material of the Whist world. After an 
introduction more or less explanatory of his attempt, our 
author takes up the various Whist eras, which we will con- 
sider in detail. In a review of the Primitive Era, from 1500 
‘to 1730, the ground covered is pretty much the same as in 
the twenty-first edition of “ Cavendish,” to whom Dr. Pole 
constantly considers himself indebted. It is mainly from 
the investigations of “ Cavendish” that any information is 
had of this embryo period of Whist. It seems to be quite 
well established from these investigations that the game is 
purely of English origin. Triumph —corrupted into Trump 
—in giving the predominance to one particular suit called 


' The Evolution of Whist by Wm. Pole, F.R.S., Mus.Doc., (Oxon.). 
New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

Modern Scientific Whist by C. D. P. Hamilton. New York: Bren- 
tano, 1894. 
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the trump-suit, contained in this feature the essential foun- 
dation upon which the modern superstructure has been built- 
It was a game in common use in England early in the 
sixteenth century. The Italian game of Trionfi and La 
Triomphe, spoken of by Rabelais, must not be confounded 
with Trump or the English game, as a study of them proves 
that they are more closely related to Ecarté. A number of 
quotations from classic authors of this century show Trump 
to have been a favorite game in good society. About the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Ruff became a syn- 
onym for the game of Trump and is itself a name still pre- 
served in Whist at the present day. The game had, how- 
ever, undergone a material modification in having all ad- 
vantages given to the four highest cards of the trump suit, 
these being called honors. How this was incorporated into 
Trump, whether simply as an addition to the original game, 
or from the coalescing of two games, is not known. Cer- 
tainly the game became known as “ Ruff and Honors.” 
Each player received twelve cards, the four remaining cards 
of the pack being placed on the table, and the top one turned 
to establish thé trump suit. The fortunate holder of the ace 
of the trump suit had the privilege of exchanging tour of 
his cards for those on the table, this exchange being known 
as “ruffing.” The score was nine, and those winning most 
tricks and honors were “most forward to win the set.” 
This is Whist in a very imperfect form. 

The name Whisk first occurs in 1621, and the origin of 
the word is rather doubtful. It may possibly be a word 
used in ridicule of the dress of the gaiJants of the day, who 
were especially given to the game. But, most probably, it 
is another form for “ whist,” attention, silence, as this became 
a synonym for the game some thirty or forty years later. 
The first true published description of the game was given 
in 1674 in “ The Compleat Gamester,” a curious book by 
Charles Cotton, the poet, in which he says it “is called 
Whist from the silence that is to be observed in the play.” 
Each player still had twelve cards, but the deuces were dis- 
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carded from the pack before dealing, instead of the last four 
cards being left on the table. The ability to calculate as to- 
the contents of the partner’s hand was thereby considerably 
enhanced, The term “ Swabbers” or “ Swobbers” in con- 
nection with Whist, as indicative of the four honor cards, 
was common at one time. It was limited in its application, 
however, and soon passed out of use. Although we find 
Trump a favorite game in good society, Whist at this time 
was chiefly played in low places, mostly among cheats and 
swindlers. Such practically was the state of the game at the 
beginning of the era of Hoyle, 1730-1860, the whole object 
of the play being the winning of tricks. This was to be ac- 
complished by the high cards held of a suit or by trump- 
ing. The holding and play of the master cards, of the ace 
as early as possible, the lead of a single card of a suit in 
order to trump when this suit might be subsequently led, 
were the main points in the policy and strategems of the 
game. This may be called the infancy stage in the devel- 
opment of Whist, and is possibly the form of game played 
by the majority of players at the present time, certainly by 
enormous numbers of domestic players. Yet they get a 
great amount of amusement out of the game, and though 
some of them might enjoy a more developed form of play, 
still, as they do get amusement and pleasure, there is no 
reason why they should not be left to their innocent, if in- 
fantile, recreation. It is still Whist, though undeveloped. 
As we have seen, Whist was a gambling game of taverns 
and low resorts; but about 1730, it was raised from its 
low associations to a higher plane, and has since that time 
been a source of great intellectual amusement. Lord 
Folkestone and a party of friends at the Crown Coffee- 
house in Bedford Row, tried the game and saw at Once its 
merits. They began to study it, and shortly, definite prin- 
ciples were formulated, which began to take the place of 
the more or less primitive methods of the early era. 

The genius of Edmund Hoyle was chiefly influential in 
presenting these principles in a more or less permanent. 
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form. Although very little is known of him or his ante- 
cedents, and although he has been styled a gamester, never- 
theless he was a man of good education, moved in good 
society, and was probably one of the party that met at 
the Crown. He thoroughly appreciated the game, taught 
it in a professional way, and gave his pupils manuscript 
notes on the rules and directions for play. The value of 
this instruction soon showed itself, and Hoyle found him- 
self famous. In 1742, to protect himself in this method of 
instruction, he copyrighted in a published work his manu- 
script notes. This was the origin of the book that has 
immortalized his name. Certain changes had been made 
in the game, increasing the score to ten and using the 
entire pack. This improvement introduced the odd trick, 
which presents such an element of interest. Hoyle’s game 
is precisely the form of long Whist ever since played. He 
lived long enough to see the game raised from its low 
position at the beginning of the century until it became 
‘a favorite in good society, and was even formally ac- 
knowledged as one of the royal amusements. He died, at 
the advanced age of ninety, in August, 1769. His work 
went through many editions, and his aims and endeavors 
were ably carried out by Payne and Matthews. 

Payne’s Maxims, incorporated upon Hoyle, foreshad- 
owed the modern phase of the game. These improved 
editions of Hoyle were widely disseminated, and trans- 
lations were circulated on the Continent, special study being 
devoted to them in Austria and France. France in particu- 
lar received the game with enthusiasm, and in 1839 M. De- 
schapelles published his “'Traité de Whiste.”’ Clay terms 
him the greatest Whist player the world had ever seen. It 
is reported of Deschapelles that his play was phenomenal 


in harassing second in hand, in never being himself dis- 
turbed as to his position, and in his ability to place cards by 
his aptitude in arriving at a correct probability. 

Short Whist, or the game of five points, is said to have 
deen commenced at a sitting in which Lord Peterborough 
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lost a large sum of money, when in order to make the game 
quicker and allow him more chance to recoup, the score 
was reduced from ten points to five. The excitement and 
interest given to the game by this change caused it to be 
accepted as the standard score, and it is the form of play 
in England at the present day. 

“To play from the strongest suit ; To study your partner's 
hand as much as your own; Never to force your partner 
unnecessarily ; and To attend to the score,” constituted 
the principle advances made by Hoyle over the primitive 
game. The advantage of retaining the master cards, and 
hence the command of the suit, that is, the establishment of 
the long suit; the advantage of disarming the adversaries 
when holding a long and strong trump hand, and thus 
making a strong suit instead of gaining tricks by trumping 
in; and the advantages of drawing correct inferences from 
the fall of the cards as to those remaining in the players’ 
hands — were advances invaluable to the development of 
the game. This last feature of play has always been pecu- 
liarly acceptable to intelligent players as giving them scope 
to exercise their powers of intellect and to profit therefrom. 
It practically prevailed in the best Whist circles unchanged 
for more than a century, and, although in later years pro- 
gressing in form, it still numbers among its votaries a large 
i class of intellectual and acute players. 

About 1850, a party of students at Cambridge, appreci- 
ating the vast scope of study offered by the game, as well 
as the amusement accruing therefrom, commenced a sys- 
tematic study of Whist with the idea of arriving at its 
complete scientific basis. They continued these investiga- 
tions after leaving the University, and were joined by Mr. 
Henry Jones, a brother'of one of the party, then a student 
of medicine. The “ Little Whist School” studied the game. 
in earnest, making notes on all interesting hands, and sub- 
mitting points of difficulty to James Clay, who was ac- 
knowledged to be the best Whist player'in Europe: A large 





amount of information was thus gathered, which was es 
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pecially valuable because derived from systematic experi- 
ment and philosophical deduction. After 1860 the little 
school ceased to meet, but the notes were preserved by 
Henry Jones, and became the basis of “The Principles of 
Whist,”’ published by “Cavendish” in 1862. Two years later, 
Clay published “ A Treatise on Short Whist,” and these two 
works presented the improvements which had resulted from 
the scientific investigations as well as practice of the great- 
est Whist minds since Deschapelles. It was at this time 
that the author of the work under review presented his de- 
ductions from the study of these works, in an essay, “ On 
the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist,” in 
which he showed the undeniable evidence of a tendency 
towards a single great principle, “the more perfect cultiva- 
tion than formerly of the relations between the partners, so 
as to effect, as far as possible, a combination of the hands.” 
This idea had, however, existed before, although not in 
developed form, as is seen from the following quotation 
from the preface of a work by the Baron de Vautré in 1847: 
“The author teaches the mode of playing with twenty-six 
cards, and not with thirteen, like all the rest of the world.” 

The value of the combination of hands, and the mutual 
play thereby resulting, was also presented in a rational 
treatise on the game by von Céckelberghle—Diitzele, of 
Vienna, in 1843. In 1864, this idea had become well es- 
tablished as a Whist principle, and as a result of a joint 
meeting between committees of the Arlington and Portland 
Clubs, Baldwin published “The Laws of Short Whist,” 
which is still regarded as the standard authority on Whist 
Law in England. It may therefore be said that since 
1860 the philosophical game has held sway among the most 
intellectual players, combination being made the basis 
of play, in place of the..merely accidental or single-hand 
plan which bad previously prevailed. The lead from the 
long suit ; the endeavor to “establish” this suit, holding suf- 
ficient strength in trumps; the lead of trumps, holding five, 
with this idea in view ; the care to be taken in forcing part- 
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ner when strong in trumps; the reverse in the case of the 
adversaries ; the establishment of the trump call; the fear- 
less trumping in when second in hand and weak in trumps; 
the reverse when holding trump strength; {the indica- 
tion of the high cards held by the lead of a high card; 
the duty towards your partner of assisting him in the man- 
agement of his long suit; the giving of all information to 
your partner as to your holding, even if such information is 
likewise imparted to the adversaries ; the manner of draw- 
ing inferences and a mathematical study of probabilities, 
with play from sequences — formed the ruling principles in 
the game. 

The past twenty-five years have only added more 
studious attention to details. It is certainly most astonish- 
ing to observe what an insight into the hand of his part- 
ner an acute and observant player may gain by noting 
carefully and legitimately the fall of the cards, and the 
logical inferences to be drawn therefrom. As Clay has 
well said, “ Whist is a language and every card played 
is an intelligible sentence.” One of the greatest points 
gained in the philosophical game over the game of Hoyle 
is the ease and facility with which it can be imparted 
to others. Hoyle’s game was a most tedious and difficult 
one to master, and there was need of his personal care 
and attention to ‘impart a clear insight into it. His 
book was hardly more than a series of notes on his per- 
sonal teaching. The modern structure is, however, built on 
a firm and wide foundation, and the general consistent and 
intelligent design, seen even in the minutest details, and 
running through the entire system of play, makes an or- 
ganic whole most beautiful, pleasurable, and useful. The 
consequence is that, whereas, the intricacy and difficulty of 
Hoyle’s game, kept the majority of men from a true con- 
ception of it, and allowed only a few persons of superior 
minds to attain to its mastery and so reach the acme of 
true pleasure to be derived therefrom, the game has now 
become. a possibility of pleasure and enjoyment, in a truly 
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intellectual way, to all men of ordinary education and in- 
telligence. As a result the modern game is played by. 
thousands, where tens learned the game of Hoyle. 

The study of the game is the study of a science, and 
just as in every study the ground has to be broken in the 
right way, with the right spirit, so in Whist, the rule of 
thumb work, the memorizing of minute details as a test of 
memory, should be forever relegated to oblivion. Each fact, 
each rule, has its why and wherefore, which to the true stu- 
dent, is the sum and substance of his intellectual enjoyment. 
In this connection a few words relative to the signal for 
trumps, “ The Blue Peter,” as it has been humorously termed, 
may be of interest. It was first used in 1851, and has been 
incorporated in every work on Whist since that date. Itself 
the outgrowth of the scientific method used in the discard 
of a worthless high card to entice the adversary to lead 
trumps, in order to make his suit, it grew to be used as an 
indication to the partner that trumps were desired. So 
it became the first of the conventions which expanded, 
about 1885, to such an extent, especially in the American 
form of play. The signal did have, at one time, just the 
opposite interpretation in showing a desire to “ ruff.’ Al- 
though criticised as a convention, it has still been approved 
and adopted by the best authorities. 

In the chapter on Developments, the foundation for the 
leads is quite {thoroughly discussed. Cavendish,” after 
repeated suggestions, at last obtained a mode of play by 
which the number of cards of a suit in the hand might 
be told. The lead of a small card and afterwards the fall 
of a smaller indicated the holding of five in the suit. The 
after play of a higher indicated four. The ultimate and 
penultimate therefore became the method of play, and 
Drayson introduced the ante-penultimate, in 1879, to indi- 
cate the holding of six. In the presentation of the subject 
by Mr. Nicholas Browse Trist, of New Orleans, the system 
of..“* American Leads” came before the world.. Instead of 
the number of the suit being determined by the low card 
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play, the relative value of the card led to the higher cards 
held was considered the essential principle. The lead of 
the fourth best, as a low-card lead, showing exactly three 
higher cards in value, neither more nor less, is obviously a 
simple way of looking at the suit. It was practically the 
same as had been practised in the ultimate, penultimate and 
ante-penultimate leads, but, by its greater simplicity, con- 
duced to more valuable conclusions. The subtraction of 
the face-value of the low card led from eleven, by some 
known as “the rule of eleven,” gives a most convenient 
way to indicate the number of cards in the suit higher 
than the card led and not in the leader’s hand. The next 
practical convention introduced by Mr. Trist was the use of 
indifferent high cards to indicate the number held, the 
higher showing four and the lower, five in suit. The follow- 
ing may be given as the results of Mr. Trist’s additions to 


the game: 
1. * When you open a suit with a low card, lead your 
fourth best.” 

2. “On quitting the head of your suit, lead your original 
fourth best.” 

3. “ With two indifferent high cards, lead the higher if 
you open a suit of four; the lower, if you open a suit of 
five.” 

Although there has been considerable question and con- 
troversy in regard to these principles, their incorporation into 
the sixteenth edition of “ Cavendish’s”’ work in 1886, has 
led to their general establishment as rules of practice. 
** Cavendish ” introduced the “ Echo” to the trump call in 
1874, indicating the holding of four trumps. The “ Signal,” 
subsequent to an opportunity to call for trumps, or after 
having led, is generally received as an indication of the 
holding of four trumps. Another point of the greatest im- 
portance in the modern game is the bringing in of the 
partner’s long suit by unblocking to it, so as to enable him 
to keep the command. These developments have been 


combatted considerably, and certain of the conventions are 
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not now practised by some of the acutest players of the 
‘time, yet the tendency is towards their use, and they will 
probably continue to be the most approved form of piay of 
the most advanced and intellectual players of the game. 

Dr. Pole’s chapter on “ Whist in America” presents 
quite clearly the main points of difference between the play 
in this country and in England. During the past three 
years, the introduction with us of the duplicate game, a 
method of replay of the same hands by the adversaries, 
has eliminated in large measure the element of luck in the 
simple fall of the cards. Some complaint is made against 
it on the ground of its lessening the opportunity for bril- 
liant plays, as offered at certain stages of the point game. 
A history of the American Whist League is given, and 
mention is made of the revival of the professional teach- 
ing of the game, especially by women. An accurate list of 
Whist publications in America is included, in which * Mod- 
ern Scientific Whist,” by C. D. P. Hamilton, 1894, is ac- 
corded the leading position. The latter book presents a 
thoroughly detailed study of the game, and is probably 
more useful to students in this country than in England, as 
the acuter modern developments are more widespread here, 
and there is decidedly greater popularity for the game. 
The question of conventions, especially of a private nature, 
seems to be the greatest point agitating the Americar play- 
ers at the present time. In our author’s opinion, so long as 
there is no secret understanding between partners, but the 
convention is an open one to all players, there is no objec- 
tion to its use. 

In the “ Summary,” the game is traced from its small 
beginnings three centuries ago, through the primitive game, 
the game of Hoyle or the game of accidents, to the philo- 
sophical game, with its modern, or “ latter-day ” improve- 
ments. Infantile, accidental, and chance play now give 
way to observation, absolute and perfect attention, infer- 
ence, memory, promptness of decision, and soundness of 
judgment. These qualities constitute the fine player. Four 
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appendices, giving some model Whist hands in the early 
stages of the game, the Constitution of the American Whist 
League, the American Laws of Whist, and examples of 
matches played in duplicate at American Whist Tourna- 
ments, finally close the book. 

Although Dr. Pole does not claim any originality for 
his work, still its manner of presentation, its interesting 
content of fact and anecdote, make it an exceedingly 
timely and valuable treatise. His unfailing courtesy and 
consideration for American players and the American game 
will win for him increased admiration in a country where 
he is already well known and where he deserves to have as 
many readers as there are devotees of the most fascinating 
and intellectual of games. 


Wo. B. HALL, Jr. 
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LEE’S LIFE OF LEE.’ 


Robert Edward Lee, the fourth son of General Henry 
Lee, was born on the tgth of January, 1807, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. His mother was a Miss Carier, a 
member of the well-known Virginia family of that name. 
His father, known in the war of the Revolution as “ Light 
Horse Harry,” was a dashing soldier and pleasing writer, 
who had immortalized himself, while a member of Congress 
from Virginia, by his funeral oration over Washington, con- 
taining the famous though generally half-quoted sentence: 
“ First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and en- 
dearing scenes of private life.” 

Very naturally, Lee was educated at West Point. 
Shortly after graduation, he married Mary Custis, daughter 
of George Washington Parke Custis, of “ Arlington.” 
Mr. Custis was the adopted son of George Washington 
and the grandson of Mrs. Washington. The notice of the 
marriage is commendable when one thinks of it in com- 
parison with the snobbish announcements of modern mar- 
riages among persons aggregated together and known as 
society. The public announcement was in these words: 
* Married, June 30, 1831, at Arlington House, by the Rev. 
Mr. Keith, Lieutenant Robert E. Lee, of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, to Miss Mary A. R. Custis, only 
daughter of G. W. P. Custis, Esq.” 

Thirty years and more after the sound of the last battle 
has died away, even in a civil war, the survivors should 
write history. History should naturally be based upon the 
best evidence obtainable about the transactions which it is 
the historian’s purpose to describe. Whether Lee’s latest 
biographer has given the best evidence obtainable can be 

1 General Lee by Fitzhugh Lee [Great Commanders]. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co., 1895. 
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‘discovered only from a careful examination of his volume 
from an informed and impartial point of view. Nothing 
but real merit can save it from oblivion, and whether such 
merit is chiefly stylistic or springs from the material used, 
can likewise be ascertained only after careful scrutiny. 
Weems’ “ Life of Washington” has continued to be re- 
published to the present day, because it has the truth of as- 
cribing to our national hero the greatness justly due him, 
though the book is horribly written and unreliable in every 
detail. But ex-Governor Fitzhugh Lee, it may be as well 
to point out at once, had no great statesman and soldier 
combined to describe to us. George Washington was a 
soldier of the first order of ability, judged by any standard. 
His powers of organization were far superior to those of the 
great Napoleon’s famous “ Organizer of Victory,” Carnot, 
the grandfather of the late President of the French Re- 
public. This is saying no little, for as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety in the French Revolution, Car- 
not by his skill in organization, and his long continued and 
intense application, won for himself a place in the front rank 
of the men of his day, though on the floor of the Conven- 
tion itself, where even most of the harangues' were read 
from manuscript, his ability as a speaker was beneath con- 
tempt.?, Washington’s fame has continued to grow from the 
time he heard the bullets whistle at Braddock’s defeat until 
the present. He never fought a battle and came out of it 
except with reputation enhanced, whether it was successful 
or otherwise. It is the universal belief that the Revolution 
would have failed without him. This can be said of no 
other revolution. The empire of Napoleon has passed away 
in spite of his soul-stirring battles and his brilliant states- 
manship, but that founded by Virginia’s immortal son grows 
better and stronger every day, and both the career of the 
founder and the immense and powerful progress of the 
country are without a parallel in history. This great result 
'H. Morse Stephens’ Orators of the French Revolution, vol. i., p. 12. 
* H. Morse Stephens’ French Revolution, vol. ii., p. 301. 
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is due to the fact that Washington was the greatest states- 
man as well as soldier of his time. He was a man of prac- 
tical business habits, utterly devoid of romantic ideas, yield- 
ing only to the calm logic of events. The grand qualities 
which achieve genuine and lasting success in statesman- 
ship are moderation and the power of seeing how far any 
measure is practicable. He carefully surveyed the whole 
field, made up his mind, and stuck to his purpose unwaver- 
ingly. 

Robert E. Lee was in no sense of the word a statesman. 
It is probable that a strictly military education, without study 
and experience, cannot make anything but a soldier. There 
is little to show that he kept in touch with outside public 
opinion. He planned his battles on a defensive theory in 
the presence of the most aggressive civilization which has 
ever existed. In the end he saw that he had been defeated 
by “ overwhelming numbers and resources.” 

It is natural that a Southern writer, who is at the same time 
a Virginian, should compare Lee with Washington, but such 
comparison, when carefully made, shows that in no respect 
was Lee a statesman, and hence half, or more than half, of 
Washington’s glory is outside the plane of comparison. 
The failure to recognize this fact perhaps excuses the biog- 
rapher for his reckless quotation from an unknown author 
who asserts of the Lee family that it has “given more 
statesmen and warriors to their new home than any other 
of our old colonial progenitors.”* The family has always 
done its share of fighting, doubtless, but as to statesman- 
ship, most people would be found to entertain opinions at 
variance with that expressed. General Lee himself set no 
store by the family claim of ancient lineage and distin- 
guished services, because he knew that in a republic founded 
upon the principles of equality a man’s ancestry cannot help 
him, but that place and promotion must and should depend 
upon individual merit. It is a pity that he could not later 
in life make such nobly disinterested views effective, for 
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the organization of the armies of the Confederacy was such 
that few, if any promotions were made from the ranks 
without the aid of family influence. If anyone doubt this 
statement, let him attend one of the annual reunions of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and listen to the unnoticed and 
unknown deeds of the heroic private soldier, which have as 
yet found no historian. 

As might be expected, a biographer capable of choosing 
the quotation given above will not be found impeccable in 
other matters. There is a faulty style about his book that 
often crops out. For example, he has this to say about Lee’s 
neatness while he was at West Point: “ His summer trousers 
were as white as the driven snow mounting guard upon the 
mountain top,” which is rather suggestive of discomfort for 
one’s trousers even in summer.’ But more trying than our 
author’s style is the fact that he rarely ever cites authori- 
ties. 

He does, however, when speaking of the causes which 
led to the war and the vote in Virginia on secession, give us 
the only public speech of General Lee. He made it when 
in response to Mr. Janney, the President of the Virginia 
Convention which passed the Ordinance of Secession, he 
accepted the position of Commander-in-Chief of the Vir- 
ginia forces. It was brief and in the most excellent taste. 

General Lee’s sensible views on slavery are also quite 
fully given in a letter to his wife written from Brownsville, 
Texas, December 27, 1856. He says: 

“In this enlightened age there are few, I believe, but 
will acknowledge that slavery as an institution is a moral 
and a political evil in any country. It is useless to expa- 
tiate on its disadvantages. I think it, however, a greater 
evil to the white than to the black race, and while my feel- 
ings are strongly interested in behalf of the latter, my sym- 
pathies are stronger for the former.” ’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note that G. W. P. 
Custis freed his slaves by will, they to have their liberty five 
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years after his death. This proviso took effect in 1863, and 
Lee was the executor. He saw that the will was promptly 
and literally carried out, notwithstanding the exacting duties 
then incident to his position as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate Army. 

It is a matter of still greater importance even at this day 
to know the real views of General Lee on the question of 
secession. These are not given. The biographer says “the 
more Robert E. Lee thought upon the subject, the more he 
become convinced, first, that Virginia in seceding from the 
Union was exercising the right she had reserved when she 
entered it. Second that if war must follow, his sword should 
be drawn in her defense, and not be pointed against her.” ' 
He should have allowed his subject to speak for himself. 
While Lee was still Colonel Lee of the United States Army, 
writing from Fort Mason, Texas, to his son on the 23d of 
January, 1861, he expressed himself on the matter as fol- 
lows: “ Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers 
of our Constitution never exhausted so much labor, wisdom 
and forbearance in its formation, and surrounded it with so 
many safeguards and securities, if it was intended to 
be broken by every member of the Confederacy at will. It 
is intended for ‘perpetual union,’ so expressed in the pre- 
amble, and for the establishment of a government, not a 
compact, which can only be dissolved by a revolution or 
the consent of all the people in convention assembled. It 
is idle to talk of secession. Anarchy would have been es- 
tablished, and not a government by Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, and all the other patriots of the Revo- 
lution. . . . If the Union is dissolved and the govern- 
ment disrupted, I shall return to my native State and share 
the miseries of my people, and, save in defense, will draw 
iy sword on none.” * There was no use in trying to get 
away from this letter by not publishing it. Its meaning is 
so plain that no one can question it. 

General Lee’s first service in the fieid in behalf of the 
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Confederacy was in Western Virginia. There were very 
few slaves in that portion of the Commonwealth and the 
inhabitants had never been given a fair show in the govern- 
ment of the State because they were not slave-holders. 
These facts fully appear in the debates of the famous 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-30 and of that of 1850. 
The basis of representation was very much like the three- 
fifths clause of the Federal Constitution, and it was founded 
upon slavery. The Union sentiment in West Virginia had 
its origin in these causes. Naturally in such a campaign 
General Lee did not succeed in making any serious im- 
pression on his adversaries, and he returned to Richmond 
with a diminished reputation. 

Just afterwards he was sent to repair coast defenses on 
the South Atlantic, almost as sorry a commission as his West 
Virginia campaign; for the Confederacy had no navy and 
it is apparent that few or none of its leaders had any idea, 
at the time of the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, 
of the immense importance of sea power. In this connec- 
tion it is pathetic to find Lee writing to his wife from South 
Carolina on Christmas Day, 1861: ‘ We must make up our 
minds to fight our battles and win our independence alone. 


No one will help us.”? 
| 


Stonewall Jackson was the only 
great Southern leader who in the very beginning enthusias- 
tically believed that the South could win in the fight. 
General Lee was one of the most conscientious and 
painstaking soldiers that ever lived, and yet through some 
unexplained misfortune his army failed to take possession 
of Evelington Heights after the battle of Malvern Hill on 
Julv 2, 1862, when McClellan had made good his retreat to 
James River, and his army could have been captured or 
destroyed had these heights been seized in time as they 
should have been.’ Then again, be‘ore the battle of Sharps- 
burg, one of his confidential orders to General D. H. Hill 
was found at Frederick, Maryland, and placed in the hands 
of his adversary, General McClellan. It disclosed impor- 
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tant plans, and no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
given of the cause of its loss." Sharpsburg was fought Sep- 
tember 17, 1862, in a hostile country, with 35,000 Confeder- 
ates opposed to 87,164 Federals. Defeat meant ruin, for 
the Potomac was in the rear of the Southern army. But 
let us hear the biographer: “The picture of the private 
soldier of Lee’s army at Sharpsburg, as he stood in the iron 
hail with the old torn slouch hat, the bright eye glistening 
with excitement, powder-stained face, wet jacket and torn 
trousers, blanket in shreds, and the prints of his shoeless 
feet in the dust of the battle, should be framed in the hearts 
of all who love true courage wherever found. He was a 
veritable tatterdemalion, loading and firing his rifle with no 
hope of reward, no promise of promotion, no pay, and 
scanty rations. If he stopped one of the enemy’s bullets, 
he would be buried where the battle raged, in an unknown 
grave, and be forgotten, except by comrades, and possibly 
a poor old mother who was praying in her Southern home 
for the safe return of her soldier boy.”* Our author con- 
cludes with the candid admission that “ General Lee’s Mary- 
land campaign was a failure.” * 

On July 1, 1863, Lee was at Gettysburg in command of 
the finest army the South sent to the war. Discussing 
the first day’s fight his biographer has to admit that the 
Confederate success was not followed up. Lee wanted 
Longstreet’s troops to be present before a general battle 
was fought, and perhaps did not make his order for pursuit 
positive, Ewell being directed to pursue if practicable.’ It 
was and has since been the opinion of many military men 
that the fight was not properly conducted. In an enemy’s 
country it is the duty of the invading army to select its own 
battle ground, and the contention is that this rule of war 
was not followed at Gettysburg. Whether success was pos- 
sible or not, the controversy between Lee and Longstreet 
shows that there was a dangerous lack of harmony in the 
Southern army which had its effect in the battle. 
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The Northern system of making success the test of 
merit worked admirably, for it finally placed in command 
of the Federal forces the best soldier the North could fur- 
nish, General U.S. Grant. After the battle of Gettysburg 
there never was a time when success was possible for the 
Southern cause. Grant made a careful study of the situa- 
tion and turned his great military abilities to good account, 
coming to the conclusion, after the fearful slaughter at Cold 
Harbor, that he could conquer the Confederates only by 
attrition. He continued to use his troops to the end of the 
war on this theory. 

Space will not permit us to follow General Lee’s career 
after Gettysburg, nobly pathetic as it is. There is so much 
in the great soldier’s whole life for posterity to learn to ad- 
mire that it is a matter of regret that no thoroughly good 
biography has yet been written of him. Indiscriminate 
laudation, misleading comparisons, avoidance of modern 
critical methods would not be so bad if they merely affected 
a biographer and did not react upon his subject. General 
Lee has suffered and is suffering from his uncritical friends, 
but his true fame will some day emerge, and it is all that he 
would have wanted. And with his true fame will grow and 
strengthen the equally true fame of the Confederate private 
soldier whom he knew and loved and who loved him almost 
to idolatry. Lee by himself is worthy of loving admiration, 
but he cannot fill a whole vast canvas as can Alexander, 
Hannibal, Ceasar, Charlemagne, Washington, and Na- 
poleon. Lee, surrounded by his soldiers, can fill any canvas. 

In the early years of this century a great battle was 
fought on the plains of the Danube. A determined charge 
on the Austrian centre gained the victory for France. 
Latour d’Auvergne, a private in the ranks, contributed 
much to its success, though he fell upon the field. Ever 
after, by order of Napoleon, at the parades of his battalion 
his name was called first, whereupon the oldest sergeant 
stepped to the front and answered, “ Died on the field of 
honor.” 
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The private Confederate soldier could look for no such 
splendid reward, and yet the world will never cease to ad- 
mire the heroic struggle he made. He fought for his home 


and fireside, as men of English-speaking races always do, 


until he was destroyed by “overwhelming numbers and re- 
sources.” 
S. S. P. PATTEsoN. 

















THE WORK OF THE FATHERS. 


The Fathers? Who were they? It might have been 
added forty years ago, and who cares? When the witty 
and audacious Father Prout, said in a sermon, “ St. Augus- 
tine says ‘a nod,is as good as a wink to a blind horse,’”’ 
many of his hearers naturally accepted it seriously. 

They are spoken of with greater respect now, still they 
and their achievements are matters of mere curiosity to 
very many christian men who owe the form and accuracy 
of their belief to these Fathers. A few common-places 
in theology, some very important definitions, a stock of 
phrases which by frequent use and rare correction have 
become misquoted, and a series of worse twisted axioms on 
the devout life, form the sum of what is popularly known of 
men to whom christendom owes the accurate statements 
which defend and establish the deposit of the faith. They 
were each successively epoch-makers in the religious history 
of the world of their day. For the first three centuries 
they were the heroes of the faith, who, with speech and 
pen, fought the battle for christianity joyfully, periling and 
losing their lives. When the strife against paganism was 
won, the task of their successors was to defend and define 
the teaching of the creed of Nicaa, and when this was ac- 
complished, the last of the Fathers arranged and placed 
under their proper titles the varied and subtle teachings 
which touched and molded and consecrated with divine 
power the secular life of men, creating a wholly new world 
of thought, and word, and deed.. The title “ Father” has 
been given to great leaders in the Church at later dates 
than the eighth century, but the effective work was accom- 
plished by that time. St. John of Damascus gathers up, the 
work of his predecessors, codifies it, and. prepares the way 
for the medizval doctors. 

The Reformation and the mighty issues.it raised tempted 
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the Continental Reformers to study the Fathers; but they 
found little aid and comfort in their pages, except in certain 
tractates by St. Augustine. The English Reformers, work- 
ing on true catholic lines, used them more freely and more 
successfully in their contest with Rome, as the Homilies, the 
controversial works of Jewell, Bancroft, and Whitgift, and 
above all the incomparable “Ecclesiastical Polity” of 
Hooker, amply prove.’ 

The contest between Rome and England forced upon 
both parties a thorough examination of these early teachers. 
But the English scholars could not compete with their Ben- 
edictine rivals in the number of patristic works which these 
issued, though they fully equalled them in the thorough and 
masterly methods of editing the few editions they published. 
Then came an interval of more than a century of neglect, 
till the Tractarian movement set English students to recover 
their loosening hold on Catholic theology. The Roman 
controversy had not involved theology, and was mainly on 
points of history and use. But even Church history was 
wofully neglected. The facts which are now of element- 
ary importance were not so well understood half a century 
ago, or there would not have occurred half so many de- 
fections to Rome. Only curious and plodding book-worms 
dipped into the dusty Benedictine folios, till the writers in 
the “ Tracts for the Times ” were forced into patristic studies. 
Dr. Pusey, by his patient and thorough methods of study, 
became an unrivalled master therein. But the field was too 
vast. Now there are specialists: Church history, Councils 
and Canons, Theology, properly so-called, Exegesis (with an 
attempt to decide from what class of the codices each 
Father drew his references to the New Testament), Homi- 
letics, Liturgics— each have their separate students. No 
one now would venture to claim, as did the Roman Klee, 





!'The extent to which the canon law and the pseudo-Isidore, which was 
then generally held to be genuine, furnished to the English leaders of the 
New Learning an index to large and fruitful study in patristics, is a subject 
which would be both curious and instructive. 
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that he had read all the Fathers through thrice in preparing 
his learned history of dogma. If he did accomplish this 
feat, he is to be pitied, for he had to wade through an enor- 
mous amount of trash. 

But who were the Fathers? They were the leading 
thinkers and writers of the most wonderful body of men 
the world has ever seen—the men who were divinely en- 
trusted with the three-fold task of heralding a new Faith; 
of organizing its adherents into a society —a religio which 
the pagan statesmen of the day clearly saw was an zmpe- 
rium in imperio; of giving to it laws, rites, and customs 
which were to recast the duties and uses of daily life. All 
these revolutionary principles were to be accepted, believed 
in, and lived in upon the strangest basis—the resurrection 
of the Founder. Those who accepted the New Faith and be- 
came its leaders and organizers, cast to the winds all thought 
of personal comfort, advantage, or safety, and threw them- 
selves boldly into the maddest of all enterprises. To exist 
at all, they were compelled to be aggressive. For more 
than two centuries and a half these men succeeded each 
the other as the soldier in the fight steps into the tracks 
of his file-leader. Their faith taught them non-resistance. 
They simply persisted in proclaiming the history, the facts, 
the faith they believed. They looked forward to the fate 
that befell them, confident of final victory. They knew that 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. And 
they won. 

In the long struggle, the leaders, the organizers, the 
chief laborers were the bishops. From them, also, chiefly 
were drawn the apologists, the teachers, the theologians. 
Of the first we have scanty notices. Their work was en- 
during. Upon every part of it is inscribed, Zpiscopus, but 
the individual name is seldom recorded. But of the others 
we have their writings, and voluminous as these appear 
to be, they yet form but a small part of what must have 
been written in that terrible period of storm] and stress. 
The numberless titles which we have of the lost tracts, 
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pamphlets, popular defenses, and sober apologies, prove 
how active the Church was. Those we possess are models 
in every department of pamphleteering, from the short 
tract and the open letter to the most elaborate apology. And 
so we of to-day think the thoughts of these Fathers, hold 
their religious teachings, accept the text of Holy Writ they 
used, pray their prayers, and are the inheritors of their lit- 
erary wealth and genius. We cannot escape them. 

Their first work was to construct a science of theology 
out of the Divine record as the needs of the Church de- 
manded. Bold thinkers and thoroughly trained in the learn- 
ing then current, they were only wiser than their pagan 
compeers as they felt the power of the faith they held to 
purge, or remold, or purify the heathenish ideas which 
once so many of them had held, and by courageously 
declaring these connvictions they stirred to its very depths 
contemporary thought. But every religion, no matter how 
meagre, does to the extent of its content, necessitate a the- 
ology. They produced their comment on the facts of Rev- 
elation, as attack from without called for counter-attack, or 
doubt, misbelief, or treachery within demanded an unswerv- 
ing declaration of the Creed. 

The theology they had to construct was in itself a 
princely gift to the religious thought of the world, apart 
from its relations to the faith of the Church. The vo- 
cabulary in daily use was unfit for christian needs, for it 
had been contaminated by the naturalism of pagan life. 
Heathen philosophic phrases were inadequate, for their 
concepts were vastly below what the christian held and 
taught. Neither Cicero nor Plato could furnish him ac- 
curate terms to convey his theologic postulates. The 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, made nearly 
three hundred years before, in a measure prepared a vocab- 
ulary, but it was not in sufficiently common use till the 
Church appealed to it persistently in controversy with both 
Jew and unbeliever. So each needful word had to be with- 
drawn from its usual meaning, had to be tested in con-. 
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troversy both with heretic and with heathen opponent, 
had to receive a purging; and, what is singular, most 
usually this purging showed that the apparently new use was 
in fact the original root idea. From St. Clement’s “ Let- 
ter to the Corinthians’’ onward, the every-day speech was 
used to convey a class of thoughts totally different from 
those in current exchange. The words of the convert had 
to be christianized. As of St. Paul, so it was said of them, 
“ Babblers!” It was no slight feat to create out of old de- 
teriorated materials, a new purified language which could 
convey the grand truths of God. 

The Fathers may, for the purpose of this paper, be 
divided into four groups: The Fathers of the sub-Apos- 
tolic Age, the Apologetic Fathers, the Theologians of the 
four great Councils, the Systematizers who preceded the 
Medieval Schoolmen. These four groups extend from 
Clement of Rome (A.D., 97) to St. John of Damascus (A. 
D., 750), though the title “‘ Last of the Fathers” has been 
given to St. Bernard (A. D., 1180). 

In the first group are Clement (the reputed companion 
of St. Paul), St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, Her- 
mas, and the unknown writer of the * Letter to Diognetus.”’ 
These wrote only for the brethren. As yet there was no 
audience beyond the circle of the faithful. The instruction 
was given only to the neophyte, the training to the new con- 
vert. Two, St. Clement and the author of the “ Letter,’’ 
penned passages singularly modern in their teaching; and 
besides in the “ Letter” there is a delicate devoutness, so 
graceful, so real, that one recalls, without comparing, the 
“Imitation of Christ.” Not less true, but rougher, was 
the vehement energy of St. Ignatius, longing for his mar- 
tyrdom. He had seen visions. Mysteries had been re- 
vealed to him. Satan’s magical power was but too terribly 
real, and could be overthrown only by the might of the In- 
carnation. The unseen world was as vividly actual to him 
as though he were speaking from beyond the veil. The 


Church through the apostolic order was the sole access to the 
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unseen, mystical life. His message to St. Polycarp, who was 
his opposite in vehemence, his fellow in steadfastness, “Stand 
firm like an anvil under blows,” tells the whole man. The 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, now admitted to be genuine, is em- 
ployed in a mystical exegesis, that pre-supposes a Rabbini- 
cal training, strange and strained. Almost opposite in every 
way, yet equally mystical are the Visions, the Mandates, and 
the Similitudes of the ‘“‘ Pastor” of Hermas, said to be the 
brother of Pius I. of Rome (A. D., 157). The martyrdom 
of the saintly Polycarp removed the last of those who had 
companied with the Apostle St. John. These wrote only for 
the initiated. 

The Apologists began the first external effective work. The 
storm of wider persecutions, no longer local but imperial, 
forced the Church to proffer defenses of the loyalty and the 
purity of the lives of her members, and of the sacredness 
and innocence of herrites. The men who undertook this 
task were thoroughly educated, knew the temper of the 
society they had to deal with, and had the courage to state 
as openly as was needful, the whole of christian doctrine. 
The Apologies were open letters, addressed to the Emperor, 
to the Senate, or to the people, straightforward and dig- 
nitied and forcibly written. Justin Martyr’s two Apologies, 
the first to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the second an ap- 
peal to the Roman Senate for justice, are models of strong 
but perfectly respectful address. But the best attack con- 
stitutes the best defense, and the abominable absurdities of 
the state religion offered an irresistible temptation which 
was promptly seized upon. Aristides, Hermas, Clement, 
Tertullian, and later Lactantius, all poured the vitriol of a 
scorching ridicule and invective upon the absurd and ob- 
scene mythology that Roman liberality had gathered into 
the allowed public religion, while the pure and restoring 
Faith of Christianity was a re/igio illicita. Two of these 
Apologists need larger notice. Tertullian, if he is the 
same author who is quoted in the civil law, had, as a 
heathen, pleaded before the magistrates of Rome in causes 
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very different from the present one. Now he holds a brief 
for the noblest cause ever pleaded before the most august 
tribunal possible upon earth—the cause of Christ and 
His Church. The versatility and resource of the lawyer 
who knows both the temper of the court and the world-wide 
results dependent upon the success of his case are all 
needed. With adroit tact and courage he mingles plead- 
ing, invective, and argument. His “Open Letter” deserves 
the study spent upon more famous defenses ; for imaginative 
power, fertility of argument, stinging invective, and mastery 
over the current Latin vocabulary he had no peer. On the 
other hand, his contemporary, Clement of Alexandria was 
probably the best read scholar of his day. He had attached 
himself in turn to every notable teacher of philosophy, seek- 
ing rest till he found it in the Church. His “ Open Letter” 
to the Gentiles on the same general line, was enriched with 
all the wealth of illustration which his studies and wide sym- 
pathy through his own mental struggles had given him. 
His mission was not to accentuate differences, though he 
did not spare the absurdities of the popular religion, but to 
find some points of attraction and of spiritual truth in the 
wild pagan legends. One of these is of singular beauty. 
When reciting the legend of the power of Amphion’s music, 
he makes this striking appeal. ‘But our Master has come 
to break the chains of demoniac power, to recall those wal- 
lowing in mire to cleanness. The fiercest of beasts are 
men; the vilest of reptiles are human beings; the cruelest 
of wolves are our fellows. He, the Word of God by the 
breath of the Holy Spirit, is the instrument of God to tame, 
to humanize, and to harmonize these worse than brutal 
beasts, to build these stocks and stones into a holy temple 
to God.” 

These Apologists but opened the way. Their’s were at- 
tacks in sober earnest, made at risks which tried their phys- 
ical as well as their moral courage. Others without their 
pale took up in part, and for their own ends, this task. The 
daring wit of Lucian has been often commented upon; 
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but the danger was slight. His dialogues are but a drama- 
tized form of the ridicule already popular. He knew more 
about christianity than all the rest of the non-christian 
coterie of scribblers together, and used the material its in- 
tensely earnest attacks supplied for his own caustic and half 
sceptical purposes.’ The work of destruction could now be 
left to the conscienceless and witty free-lances of the day. 

The battle was won, and the pillagers were in the field. 
This fact ought to be added to the motives usually alleged 
for Diocletian’s beginning so fierce a persecution. It was 
not merely the number of openly professing christians that 
alarmed the Emperor, but also the fact that their aggressions 
were seized upon by unscrupulous scoffers, who aided in 
undermining the old order. The coarse polytheism was 
crushed by Constantine’s victories, and the Church was a 
recognized power in politics and in letters. It had re- 
molded, broadened, lifted up the current vocabulary. The 
same lexicons serve us for Plutarch (A. D., 110) and Euse- 
bius (A. D., 325), but not always the same definitions. A 
comparison will explain our meaning. Shakspere’s dra- 
mas we read with delight. But putting aside the difference 
between the two in dramatic force, could fe read with equal 
readiness, Tennyson’s “Queen Mary?” Would not the 
idioms puzzle him? Has Tennyson so retrogressed in re- 
producing the English of the immediate pre-Elizabethan 
age, that he uses no later-coined words, and that the defects 
of his imitation would not draw an ill-repressed smile from 
the elder dramatist? 

This did not exhaust the activity of the Church. A 
flexible yet compact organization and its adaptation to local 
needs had to be framed. Heresies had to be met and re- 
pelled, and their authors excommunicated. The catecheti- 
cal work was put upon a thorough and sound basis. The 





'The Philopatris may not be from his pen, but is from his school, and 
contains a-curiou; resumé of the popular perversions of christian dogma. 
One versed in patristic apologetics could probably identify the sources from 
which the travesty is framed and determine the earliest date to which it can, 
be assigned. 
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‘spread of tracts and explanations of doctrine for the new 
converts and for the yet half untrained faithful, was ar- 
ranged for. 

Irenzus, the pupil of St. Polycarp, wrote a work against 
heresies, the Christology. of which is imperfect only upon 
points which had not yet come up in heated disputes. His 
teaching upon the sacraments is as nearly the Anglican of 
the present day, as the difference between A.D., 175 and 
A.D., 1895 will permit. With the necessary changes in local 
and temporary allusions, his statements could be and are used 
to-day without raising or suggesting a doubt that they dif- 
fer in the slightest degree from modern orthodox doctrines. 
His predecessor, Justin Martyr, wrote a long dialogue, inci- 
dentally of great value, between a christian (presumably 
himself) and a Jew, which indicates, indirectly, that all 
intercourse between the two faiths had not yet ceased. 
The weight of his name is given to several tracts that 
while certainly not his, are yet useful to us. But the most 
suggestive of all are the “Questions,” which are appended 
to his works. They, perhaps, tell more of the multiform 
energies’ within and without the Church than any other 
“papers” of the period, for they touch questions rife in 
Justin’s day, and solve doubts which belong to the early 
days of the Arian controversies. The “ Questions” are 
really three separate collections. The first is occupied with 
confuting some dogmas of Aristotle that conflicted with 
the philosophic side of christianity. The second contains 
a series of one hundred and forty-six questions, doubts, or 
objections raised by the orthodox christian, touching 
nearly every possible point outside the proper catechetical 
instruction, and their appropriate answers. Some of these 
questions are very ingenious, others again evidently exhibit 
the honest questioning of a doubting mind, others reflect 
rather the temper in which they were propounded, others 
were avowedly puzzles, suggested by some irreverent wit, 
and for which a popular solution was requested. The third 
‘collection, if not as amusing, is not less valuable. The 
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christian propounds to the misbeliever five theses on God 
and thecreation. The reply and the rejoinder are set down. 
Then the heathen retorts with fifteen difficulties on the In- 
corporeal, on God, and on the Resurrection, and the reply 
(but no rejoinder) is recorded. These “ Questions” sum up 
in a compact form the questions, from idle quibbles to 
doubts that assail the earnest soul, for which solutions 
were eagerly sought by thinking men on all sides. Hu- 
man nature was very much the same at bottom then as 
now ; hence many of these queries have a strangely mod- 
ern air about them. 

Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian are 
the typical men of this period. 

Tertullian, heathen lawyer, christian priest, holding a 
brief for the Church on every debate with heathen and her- 
etic —till he became a heretic himself— endowed with an 
orator’s imagination, and versed in every art of the special 
pleader, now gentle and tender, and in the next moment spit- 
ting his opponent on a cruel epigram, always brilliant, ver- 
satile and resourceful, failed to win a foremost place only 
because the Latin could not express with delicate accuracy 
the theological concepts he was defending. 

Clement, the wise and gentle master, if not the real de- 
veloper of the famous catechetical school of Alexandria, an 
eclectic in philosophy, the widest scholar among christian 
teachers, seeking to attract the unbeliever through the dis- 
torted truths he still held, to the absolute truth of the Gospel, 
the author of a work that develops this idea with a wealth 
of quotation and illustration from now lost classical works 
of well-known authors and from scribblers whose names 
but for him would have perished, so that he is invaluable 
for classical literary history. 

Origen, the adamantine student living on an obolus a 
day, the foremost if not the sole christian Hebraist in the 
Church, the scientific critic of the sacred texts before sacred 
criticism could be a science, the best of mystical exegetes, 
the lecturer whose catechetical discourses. were crowded, 
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with heathen philosophers, courageous even to rashness in 
his speculations on holy things, the greatest master of the 
Alexandrian school, attacked by his bishop who was jealous 
of his fame, enthusiastically defended by his pupils, quoted, 
misquoted, misrepresented till his name and works alike 
were brought up for condemnation before a General Coun- 
cil, but now recognized as one of the deepest scholars the 
Church has ever produced. 

Cyprian, the wealthy Carthagenian, the rhetorician, then 
the devoted christian convert, the beloved priest, and the 
great bishop, a far-sighted statesman, establishing prece- 
dents of the greatest importance by his courageous resist- 
ance of encroachments upon his episcopal rights and upon 
the independence of his primacy, the polished letter-writer, 
the eloquent defender of the Church’s unity against heresy 
and schism, and at last the calm heroic martyr. 

The great battle the Church had next to fight was at 
hand. The forces for it had been gathering within her pale, 
and there it had to be fought till the victory should be com- 
plete. The Arian heresy had begun a long, a bitter, and a 
deadly strife that left scars scarcely yet healed. The strug- 
gle in Spain led the Spanish doctors to interpolate into the 
Nicene Creed the fatal “ Filioque,” two hundred and sixty 
years after it had been condemned at Nicza. 

While the causes which led to the outbreak were shap- 
ing the means, the disciplined men to withstand it were 
also in preparation. The text and the canon of the New 
Testament were practically established, if not formally an- 
nounced. There had been built up a clear undoubted con- 
sensus of doctrine. The creeds taught to the converts at 
their baptism and entrusted to them as the secret of their 
faith were not constructed for controversial purposes, but 
were universally accepted as the statements of the Faith 
which could not be tampered with, and which every christ- 
ian must hold to his soul’s health. Obscure local Synods, 
held to pass canons on the Faith and for discipline, and to 
check false teaching, expanded as the Church grew into Pro- 
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vincial Councils, where the bishops were trained to organ- 
ize, debate, and deliberate in larger and abler assemblies. 
‘There grew up, also, gradually a body of canon law and of 
decisions by famous casuists which was acknowledged to 
be binding, and under its protection and authority there 
were also gathered Synodical Letters containing definitions 
and decrees. There was also a series of traditions, customs, 
and rites which were embodied into a popular form under 
the title of “ The Apostolic Constitutions.”” These were no 
slight defenses against the attacks of Arius and his fellow- 
heretics. They were the work of numberless now unknown 
toilers for the Faith, from the Euphrates to the Pillars of 
Hercules, from the sands of Sahara to the wall of Hadrian 
and the shores of the Baltic. Those whose names have 
survived, and of whom we have mentioned the chief, are 
the ante-Nicene Fathers. 

The leaders in the Nicene struggle were trained in the 
school of their predecessors, were equipped with weapons 
they had tempered, but had to fight on new lines. With the 
details of this bitter and embittering controversy we have 
nothing to do, beyond the fact that it forced upon the Church 
the “ Era of Councils.” St. Athanasius was the central per- 
sonage in the Nicene Council. Though only in deacon’s 
orders, his ability to manage men, his sagacity in debate, his 
clear insight into the “ Homoousion”’ as the touch-stone of 
orthodoxy, had thrust to one side men who at the moment 
were in proper charge of the work of the Council: Hosius, 
the Spanish bishop, and Eusebius of Cesarea, the advisers of 
the Emperor; Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria, in whose 
see city the heresy began; the Egyptians, Spiridion and 
Paphnutius, who wisely withstood the attempt to compel 
clerical celibacy, and a hundred others. Of these, Eusebius 
had the widest literary reputation. To him we owe the 
first history of the Church, though he does not fulfil the 
modern idea of a historian’s duty. It was better so, for we 
have extracts from letters and tractates preserved which on a 
more scientific theory would have never been quoted. He 
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wrote a sort of Institutes of Theology, a still more valua- 
ble Preparation of the World for the Gospel, a Church His- 
tory, and a letter to his diocese defending his vote, much in 
the style of a modern politician. The Emperor Constantine 
committed to his care the preparation of fifty copies of the 
New Testament which were to be placed in the Churches 
of Asia Minor. And when the Emperor died, the courtier 
bishop wrote his biography. 

It is strange that no records, not even a certified copy 
of the Creed were put forth by the Council, only a short 
Synodal Letter, besides the twenty canons it passed. The 
Creed was eagerly commented upon, but the authoritative 
text we now have was recited at Chalcedon, and there ac- 
cepted a hundred and twenty-five years later. The powers of 
the great Athanasius were all concentrated upon the defense 
and exposition of this Creed. Letters, historical accounts, 
mémotres pour servir, orations, and expositions, defenses in 
every literary form conceivable issued from his pen. Bish- 
ops, sees, monks, laymen, received “ open letters” from him. 
Whether on his patriarchal throne, or in banishment at 
Rome, or at Tréves, or under a sort of a safeguard at the 
Council of Tyre, or in the concealment of a deserted tomb, 
he managed to urge the cause of the Faith, to refute false 
doctrine, to confirm the courage of his friends. The Arians 
who raised a storm they could not control had able debaters, 
and supple, ready politicians, such as Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, who was amost the equal of his namesake of Casa- 
rea in courtliness. But Arius himself, whose “ Thalia” was 
the chief text-book for the Arian party, and later Eunom- 
ius, the wily, careful leader of the Semiarians, were their 
best writers. Other controversialists there were, but except 
Acacius, the most dangerous of the extremists, they had 
only a passing influence. : 

The schools of Athens constituted the real university, 
and became the training ground of the best students of the 
day. Scoffers, pagan and christian students there jostled 
each other and held their ground as best they could in 
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the cock-pit of debate. Talented youths acquired dexterity 
in logical fence, and all, dullards and clever wits, came away 
with a strong infusion of conceit saturating what ability 
they possessed. Among them at this time were three stu- 
dents who were to become prominent in a few years: 
Julian, the future Emperor and apostate; Gregory, the 
future bishop and Patriarch; Basil, the future metropolitan 
of "Cappadocia, who studied and shared their student 
pleasures, under Libanius, the famous rhetorician, with 
whom, though he was a heathen, the two bishops after- 
wards kept up a pleasant correspondence. Julian, too, 
sought to retain a friendship which their contempt for his 
apostasy refused him. 

Gregory, the shy and solitary student, yet filled with 
ambitions he did not have the persistent will to win, or when 
gained to retain, the orator, the poet, the original theolo- 
gian, the profound master of Scripture, has given the 
Church in five orations, a discussion of the dogma of the 
Holy Trinity, which is an arsenal of arguments for, and of 
replies to objections against, this fundamental revelation. 
Basil was not nearly so finished a scholar, but was a much 
better organizer and administrator, and displayed the same 
courage in withstanding the overbearing intrusion of the 
secular power that his contemporary St. Ambrose did in 
disciplining the Emperor of the West. He is best re- 
membered for his great work on the Holy Spirit, but his 
ability is probably best shown in his refutations of the Semi- 
arian Eunomius. 

Their correspondence, however, had a more immediate 
influence upon their time. The fact is that from Cy- 
prian’s time on, far into the Middle Ages, a large part of 
Church teaching is contained in the correspondence of the 
Fathers. Cyprian’s letters on the Cup in the Eucharist, and 
on Baptism; Ambrose’s and Jerome’s statements on the 
Faith; Basil’s distinction between Ovola and ‘Trectaats ; 
Gregory’s incidental allusions in his correspondence; Au- 
gustine’s letters to Januarius and to Boniface are of doctrinal 
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value, and have become prime authorities. Often, too, they 
have misled those who trusted too implicitly. Partly upon 
a passing suggestion on I Cor., iii. 13-15, in a letter of St. 
Augustine, Rome has built up her teaching on Purgatory. 
Upon another fuller discussion of his, Bishop Pearson drew 
his interpretation of I Peter, iii. 18. 

Their letters give us many interesting, if slight, details 
of Church life, and show us that the Church had her dif- 
ficulties and hindrances then as well as now. Sometimes 
a strange scene is described, as when in St. Augustine’s 
diocese, a country congregation insisted that one of his lay 
friends should be ordained to minister to them. Almost a 
riot was imminent, till he pacified them by promising that 
if he ever took Holy Orders it would be for their sake. The 
occupations and daily life of the monks; the cares and dis- 
comforts of managing sees when heresy had still a failing 
foothold within the Church, and while political foes from 
without were breaking up dioceses, seizing Church prop- 


erty, and banishing bishops; the incidental exegesis of 


some attractive text, or the untying of some casuistical 
knot, make the letters of Basil, Gregory, or Synesius, valu- 
able and very often interesting historical reading. 

St. Ambrose of Milan, their contemporary, is one of the 
noblest bishops Italy ever had. Well born, well educated, 
first prefect of Milan, and so well versed in political duties, 
then elected by acclamation, while yet an unbaptised cate- 
chumen, to the see of Milan, he rapidly rose to be the most 
brilliant, statesmanlike bishop of Western Christendom. 
Tactful, gifted with insight, and with strong common sense, 
and inspired with the mystical power of his priesthood, he 
was one of the few bishops the Church has known who 
could wisely discipline men, careless of their rank, and 
fearless of consequences. His power as an orator depended 
much on his personal presence. One finds in his published 
writings the traits of his manly, devout thought and most 
unexpectedly the reader stumbles on passages of exceed- 
ing beauty and spirituality. As a musician, he remodelled 
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the Church music and put it upon lines which two hundred 
years later, Pope Gregory was fain to follow and restore, 
and which lasted till the Gregorian Tones lost their leading 
place in modern music. His hymns are sung in all the 
Churches in the West. 

But his pupil, St. Augustine, became by far the most in- 
fluential doctor of Latin Christendom. Probably every one 
who thinks at all on the lines of Western theology follows 
the lead of this greatest of the Latin doctors. The Church 
teachers of the Middle Ages used his works reduced to 
spicilegia and enchiridia. The Book of Sentences called 
him master. St. Thomas Aquinas was the ablest student of 
his doctrines, which through these and many lesser channels 
have permeated thoroughly both Latin and Anglican ideas 
of doctrine. Born at Tagaste, in Af ica, of a heathen 
father and the devoutest of Christian mothers, St. Monica, 
passing a most lax youth, and yet a good student; thena 
teacher of rhetoric in Carthage ; in religious opinion (which 
he held most loosely) a Manichaan; wearied by his moth- 
er’s importunities for his reformation and conversion; es- 
caping from her to Rome; sent thence to Milan; yielding 
to the influence of St. Ambrose; baptised there; ordered 
deacon and priest at Carthage; three years later bishop of 
Hippo;—he spent his rare talents and energy in defensive 
controversies. The Donatists were then sorely plaguing 
the African Church. The saint held several public dispu- 
tations with them. He also attacked his former co-religion- 
ists, the Manichees. But the greatest contest of all was 
the refutation of the teaching of Pelagius, the British her- 
etic. It shaped and gave consistency to his own theologi- 
cal system, before loosely articulated, but now formed into 
his theory of Predestination, which in the West has become 
‘the dominant power for fourteen centuries, but has been 


‘distorted into statements which he would be the first indig- 
nantly to repudiate. His almost passionate enthusiasm for 
the Faith, a power to state with singular clearness the 
most subtle arguments, his natural pathetic tone of thought 
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and the polish of his style, made him the most influential, 
as he certainly was the chief constructive theologian 6f his 
and succeeding ages, till St. John of Damascus, broke the 
way into what is now understood as Systematic Divinity. 

Following his lead, there sprang up a number of brill- 
iant teachers and writers in the Latin Church, chiefly in 
Gaul, though Africa produced her share, all eager contro- 
versialists, who seized the opportunities which the ascend- 
ancy of Christianity was rapidly gaining. Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, Prosper of Aquitaine, Ruffinus of Aquileia, Paulinus 
of Nola, Hilary of Arles, were all in Gallican or Italian 
Europe; Pacianus in Spain, Orosius in Africa, were active 
in various departments of the Church’s work. 

The aged Jerome closed in A.D., 420 a long life of toil 
and strife, much of which was of his own seeking. He 
was the one great biblical scholar of his own and of suc- 
ceeding times. His edition of the Psalms was used for 
our own English Psalter eleven centuries later. He edited 
the old Latin translation of the Bible, the Vetus Itala, and 
then, dissatisfied with it, despite his emendations, he spent 
twenty years on a new version from the Hebrew, which 
gradually supplanted the older one, and is the foundation of 
the present Vulgate. His introductions to the several books 
were the authority for their history and general interpreta- 
tion, and are still of value, since he had the aid of the 
learnec Rabbis under whom he studied Hebrew. Beneath 
his irascible temper there lay a sturdy character, devout and 
tender, which retained for him the friendships he made. 
Many, whom he never saw face to face, wrote to him for 
spiritual counsel. The Lady Paulina and her daughters 
followed him from Rome to Bethlehem, and established 
there a religious house. St. Augustine refused to accept a 
challenge to a fine quarrel with him. But, as the Church 
has never put forth a form of sound words for the use of 
angry men, and since he often decided that he had a right 
to be angry, he had to enrich his lexicon with the proper 
words on his own judgment of their fitness, and he did it. 
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The Eastern Church had now the greatest orator she 
has ever produced, John of Constantinople, surnamed 
Chrysostom. Profounder theologians, but no sounder or 
more practical teachers have ever graced the preacher's 
chair. No one has ever used the graces of oratory more 
freely and yet has so thoroughly subordinated them to the 
purposes of this great office. He spent three years in a 
thorough study of Holy Scriptures under a master whose 
rationalistic tendencies bore bitter fruit for the Church in 
other pupils, but he remained untainted. Simple in words, 
plain, direct in his censures of the sins he daily saw in 
Antioch, where he was presbyter for twelve years,’ he was 
always listened to with delight by Jew and heretic as well 
as by the christian. When he was transferred to Constant- 
inople his ascetic character, his reduction of the patriarchal 
household to apostolic simplicity, his alms to charities and 
hospitals won for him the title of the “ Almoner Bishop.” 
As a popular preacher and no courtier, he was thrown into 
opposition to the court, whose vices invited reproof. When, 
then, the Patriarch of Alexandria seized upon the pretext 
St. John gave by housing courteously some Egyptian 
monks who came to him with their grievances, he found 
the court ready to aid him in an attack upon St. John. At 
a mock council, whose jurisdiction St. John refused, he was 
banished upon trivial accusations, only to be recalled 
merely to avert a popular insurrection on his behalf. Ata 
more opportune moment he was seized and hurried off. 
He had the magnanimity to prevent his friends from in- 
citing another riot, and was gotten away into a cruel exile, 
where he died in consequence of barbarous treatment. His 
friends formed a schism which was only healed when his 
body was brought back to Constantinople, and communion 
between this see and Alexandria was restored when, twenty 

'They “swore terribly in Antioch.” Of the twenty-one sermons on 
the Statues, which he preached at a time of great excitement, fifteen end, 


no matter what the text was originally, with a very earnest adjuration “to 
quit swearing.” 
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years later, Cyril placed his name in the Diptychs. His 
legacy to the Church was two-fold. He laid down the true 
lines of homiletic preaching; he rearranged into perma- 
nent form the liturgy of the East and gave it to the Eastern 
Church for perpetual use.’ 

Let us here sum up the gains at this point. What had 
the Fathers accomplished? Working on lines and for pur- 
poses which were common, but for peoples whose racial 
tendencies did not harmonize each with the other; for the 
noblest cause ever committed to mortal men, they were 
laboring in one Catholic Church, but without collusion or 
loss of personal freedom, and these were the results. In 
three hundred years, by steadfast non-resistance to hatred 
and persecution, and by equally steadfast adherence to the 
gospel they preached, through them the Church had practi- 
cally triumphed. Paganism was still in the ascendant mu- 
merically, but sacrifices had ceased. Wherever the gospel 
triumphed, society was purified and filled with a new life 
and energy. Literature fulfilled a nobler mission. The 
flagrant commission of vice was repressed, and purity and 
holiness of life was a practical fact, and not a heathen 
dream. The pagans who struggled against this victo- 
rious foe, borrowed from it all the weapons they could use 
against it. Porphyry, the most dangerous of the libellers 
of the Faith, practised much of the christian life. Liban- 
ius, the blameless philosopher, was the friend of great 
bishops. Apollonius of Tyana, the charlatan wonder-worker, 
parodied the real spiritual work of the Church’s exorcist. 
The Neo-Platonist but dressed up the ideas of his master in 
robes borrowed from christian theology or from Alexand- 
rian Judaism, and quoted Homer with a reverence due to 
Holy Writ. The true Neo-Platonist was a Justin Martyr or 
a Clement of Alexandria, who traced, in the splendid dreams 
of the pupils of Socrates, the striving after that purer phil- 
osophy which the Eternal Word had revealed, and taught 





' The liturgy of St. Basil is used on stated days. Of course, the dissent- 
ing Nestorians have their liturgy. 
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that they were prophets to a people who could not receive 
the dazzling light of a full philosophy, for the fulness of the 
time had not yet come. 

Society was far from perfect, but it was a christianizing 
society. The state was far from fulfilling all its duties, but 
accepting the Mosaic law as its true model, it was remold- 
ing the civil law, and was no longer a heathen trodcteia, 
Literature was not purged or spiritual — will it ever be ? — 
but it was filled with new aims, taught better lessons, and 
lifted up the thoughts and aspirations of its readers to 
nobler ideas. 

The Nicene Creed, with the necessary additions made 
by the Council of Constantinople had established the fund- 
amentals of the Faith. But heresy had raised many new 
questions in metaphysics as well as theology, and these 
bore much danger to the peace of the Church. 

Nestorius of Constantinople, one of the cleverest pupils of 
the rationalizing Theodore of Mopsuetia, had accepted his 
master’s ideas on the Incarnation, and urged them with all 
the weight of his position. The conflict came to an open 
issue when on Christmas Day he rebuked the preacher for 
setting forth the old Church doctrine. The excitement was 
great and sides were promptly taken by different parties in 
Constantinople. The opponents of Nestorius appealed to 
Cyril of Alexandria. Apart from the jealousy between the 
two sees the Alexandrian saw full cause for alarm and equal 
justification for interfering. He has been severely faulted 
for his conduct of the controversy, and for his methods of 
winning the final victory at Ephesus. There is not so much 
to admire in his private character. He might doubtless 
have led a more severely ascetic life, but he could not 
have shown himself a sounder theologian, and it is for his 
work in this that he rightly bears the title of saint. He in- 
herited the turbulent, headstrong characteristics of his un- 
cle and predecessor in the see— Theophilus. But with all 
his high temper and overbearing conduct he had a practical 
good sense that led him to take in good. part. the rebukes 
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of faithful friends who, like Isidore of Pelusium, did not 
spare his faults.’ 

His temperament made him delight in an affray of this 
sort. He had the theological instinct, and saw that now 
the Faith of the Church was as dependent upon the term 
@ecoroxos as it had been upon the ‘Oyoovevos in the Arian 
contest. He was, too, an able statesman, who did not dis- 
dain to obtain aid from every source, and he had the ad- 
dress to win the favor of the Byzantine court under the 
very shadow of Nestorius’ throne. When at last, after 
much letter-writing and proposing of anathemas and coun- 
ter anathemas, the cause was brought before the Council of 
Ephesus, Cyril had the skill to throw Nestorius and his 
adherents into a false position, and to have the session he 
presided over recognized as the true Council. Therefore he 
summoned Nestorius to appear and answer, and upon his 
refusal he forced the debates to an issue before John the 
Patriarch of Antioch, who was delaying and playing for 
time, chosé to reach Ephesus. The management of the 
Council and its results, if in some details Cyril is to be con- 
demned was bold, able, and successful. It gave much dis- 
satisfaction at first, especially in Asia Minor, but as soon as 
Cyril saw that the consequences were now irreversible, he 
made a concordat with the justly offended John of Antioch, 
and averted, by his straightforward concessions, a part of 
the threatened schism. To him is rightly due a place 
among the five Fathers of original theological genius. His 
opponent was defective, not only in theological insight, but 
also in political capacity. One of the best of the adherents 
of Nestorius was Theodoret of. Cyrus, who clung faithfully 
to the side he had chosen, till twenty years later, he was 
compelled at Chalcedon to yield. He was nearly the equal 
of Cyril in debate, was an honorable antagonist, and really 
failed only in capacity to publicly manage the side he de- 
fended. 





1It is largely from Isidore’s strong remonstrances and sharp rebukes 
that the popular estimate of Cyril’s character is formed — and distorted. 
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The Council of Chalcedon marks a transition in literary 
activity. The crisis which called forth in men all the truth 
and courage in their souls, and forced them to act for con- 
science’ sake, had passed away. There was the same 
energy, but it was frittered away. The two centuries and a 
half from St. Cyril’s death to the death of St. John of Da- 
mascus, is barren of great men, both in the Church and in 
the secular world. Compilation and exposition took the 
place of original work. The greatest and noblest example 
of this spirit is shown in the codification of the imperial 
laws. There were three distinct causes concurrently produc- 
ing this result in the East as early as A.D., 470. The Church 
had passed out of the aggressive missionary stage into 
the national and constructive phase of her career. But the 
politics of the Byzantine court were not at all fitted to help 
forward the national religious life. The intrigues and jeal- 
ousies of the three great patriarchates lowered the tone and” 
hurt the unifying power of the Church. Next, the outcome 
of the Synod at Ephesus was to throw off from the Church 
the large body of Nestorians. Chalcedon not only did not 
conciliate them, but also by its positive definitions led on to 
the Eutychian secession. The generation which followed 
strove for the occupancy of the sees as they fell vacant, or 
as they could be emptied of their canonical occupants. 
Councils and counter Synods, intrigues and jealousies con- 
sumed energies which ought to have been given to nobler 
themes. The great work of this period appeared under a 
falsified date and name. To the convert of St. Paul, Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, was attributed this very remarkable 
work on mystical theology, written probably from a Mo- 
nophysite view, and indirectly for controversial purposes, 
but on so lofty a level and with such devoutness that it 
gradually won recognition from the Catholics also. 

The chief writers (A.D., 451-526) were controversial- 
ists, occupied some in finding under political auspices points 
of agreement, others as eagerly accentuating the points of 
disagreement between contending parties. The Chalce- 
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donian decrees were a stone of stumbling to the one and a 
rock of vantage to the other party. The Emperors, aware 
of the harm both to the Empire and to the Church, sought 
for some mode of composing the strife. Zeno the Isaurian 
urged it in his “ Encyclical” and later in his “ Henoticon.” 
Justinian, fifty years later, for the division was as bitter 
then as ever, tried by secret compact with Vigilius, the first 
Pope who ever attended a general Council, and by finesse 
to persuade the fifth general Council to practically undo, 
while professing to establish, the Chalcedonian decisions (A. 
D., 553). He failed and wrecked the Pope, whom he tried, 
when the unfortunate ecclesiastic was between the upper 
millstone of the Catholic party and the nether millstone of 
court diplomacy, to coerce into a wretched compliance to 
the compact. These politico-ecclesiastical troubles alone 
would have compelled literary sterility. Monachism, too, 
was a hindrance, although it was now at its best in the 
East. In its cloisters were men who debated the absorbing 
questions of the day, and then rushed forth with more than 
holy zeal to fight for the Faith; and there were also gentler 
souls who quietly carried on their humble toil of copying. 
The monasteries fulfilled in part the function of the modern 
printing press. Little original work was done, but much 
copying and compilation was executed in secluded cells by 
successive generations of skillful penmen.’ The life itself 
was sufficient to deaden the ambitions of any. but most mas- 
terful spirits. There was more demand for polemical 
works. The historians were apt to begin with Adam and 
to weary of their work long before they could reach their 
own day. The old prohibition of reading pagan liter- 
ature, strictly enforced by the early Church, was a dead 
letter. The style of those who attempted to write for 





'We are tempted here to sketch the day’s work of the copyist. The 
debt we owe him is the same in kind we owe — but with to him the addition 
of a personal interest —to the editor, compositor, and proof-reader com- 
bined. We have before us as we write a brown sheet of parchment, which 
exhibits very markedly the duties, the skill, the oversights, and the short- 
comings of the monastic editor-copyist. 
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amusement or for hire, was absurdly pompous, as in the 
case of several realistic scribblers of romance. Poets strove 
to be so absolutely perfect in their prosody that they had 
not wit enough left to put other but the flattest ideas into 
their polished lines. The hymn writers alone seemed to 
have a slight tincture of poetry left in them. The expand- 
ing liturgical offices are not in the best taste, but showed to 
the people the best inodels of the current style. 

The West fared better in that it escaped the demoraliza- 
tion of the eastern part of the Empire. It had begun to 
take political care of itself. The Synods. held in Gaul at 
this time, and the chroniclers, tell of the sad losses and de- 
vastation inflicted by the Goth, Frank, and Hun. Just 
at the point when the Church’s educational and ele- 
vating influence began to be felt, came the destructive in- 
cursions of the barbarians, some of whom, half christian- 
ized and holding Arian tenets, did no less harm than their 
pagan fellow tribes. The dogmatic faith had been fought 
for and won in the East. The results, humanizing, elevat- 
ing, were now to be applied under the severest of tests. The 
officers who had the diplomatic service of the Gothic king- 
doms in Southern Europe, along the line from Spain to Pan- 
nonia, were educated Gallic or Italian Catholics. Boethius, 
called sometimes the Last of the Fathers, was the foremost 
officer in the service of Theodoric. It was a time for quiet 
training and for sowing seeds of a better culture, rather 
than for the exhibition of great literary talent. Now, too, 
began the invaluable work of the earlier monastic orders. 
Their task was a triple one: to teach and preach, to set the 
best example as agriculturists, and to copy and preserve 
works, christian and classic, which but for their care would 
perish. From them were drawn the ablest bishops of the 
Western Church; by them the schools were kept alive in 
Europe till Charlemagne took them, as the duty of the state 
through the Church. The results of the purifying and up- 
lifting accomplished in the past were now to be popular- 
ized and disseminated so that they should become a part, 
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a most important part, of the common treasury of know- 
ledge and of morals. The steadfastness of the men to 
whom this task was entrusted, is, with all their weakness 
at times, their glory and the proof of the power of the 
Faith they were bringing before the wild tribes that burst 
upon Central and Southern Europe. 

The breaking up of the old order and the introduction 
of the new, with the remolding it had to offer, in the midst 
of rumors, alarms, and fearsome realities of barbarous war- 
fare, sets forth the vitality of the religion which bore these 
gifts, not as its foremost blessings but as its consequent 
graces. The work was to teach the Faith of the Gospel ; 
to establish the unchangeableness of its truths; to com- 
plete the Church’s organization among half-civilized tribes 
flushed with victories won from those who were offering 
them these boons. It was done on racial lines, and as far 
as its aggressiveness and faithfulness to the deposit permit- 
ted, on the lines of least resistance. Slowly, often appar- 
ently beaten back, yet returning again and again to the 
task, christianity mastered Europe, while the Eastern Church 
was as steadily losing before the Arab, Saracen, and Seljuck 
arms the lands she had christianized. The West, from 
time to time, joined in the theological disputes that so 
wasted the energy of the East, but it was not troubled by 
them. Its genius was not metaphysical and disputative. It 
was organizing, didactic, administrative. 

We have placed the limit of the proper application of the 
title “* Fathers” at the time of St. John of Damascus. He 
gathered up the patristic teachings in so masterly a manner 
that the Oriental Church has scarcely varied the words of 
his definitions on the fundamentals of the Faith, and these 
have passed into the summaries which the toilfull school- 
men of the West constructed through five succeeding cen- 
turies. He, at least, is entitled to the appellation, though it 
may be denied to later Doctors. 

Our sketch is imperfect, but we have shown how the 
first two groups of patriotic toilers lifted up the speech of 
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the people, purged and added new grace to it, and injected 
new and grander ideas than it ever had had before. Beside, 
they re-shaped the inner meaning of certain words neces- 
sary to express the fundamental formule which defined the 
wonderful Gospel they taught. The third group fought out 
the great battle of the Truth against the rationalism that 
attacked it both within and without the Church. The last 
group of Doctors put into proper form for the people the 
gains of the past. 

They were great in their conception of the glorious 
trust committed to them; great in the faith by which they 
strove for it without counting the cost; great in what they 
accomplished. To some it was given to be consummate 
leaders; to others to be able lieutenants. To all it was 
given in turn to stamp christian truth and right ideas upon 
their generation. They were above it, but in touch with it, 
in its meagre science, its philosophy, and in its superstitions 
too. These were the best hold they had upon the hearts and 
lives of their audiences, who trusted them yet a step further, 
as they were both in full accord in all preceding points of 
belief. Emphatically men of their times, they were its 
teachers, its leaders, its unacknowledged masters. 

And we? We cannot escape them. By christian hered- 
ity the Creed they gave us is defended by their definitions, 
is expounded in words and phrases they remolded. The 
organization they received and worked under we hold as 
necessary. The lines of policy they tested and of which 
they prove the worth, we must follow out. We confess the 
same Creed, we are under the same apostolic order. We 
teach it in their terms, we think their thoughts, we pray 


their prayers, we worship in the one unchangeable Faith 
they, under God, unchangeably established. 
A. A. BENTON. 

















MAX NORDAU’S DEGENERATION.’ 


Mr. Nordau is a witty and somewhat paradoxical essay- 
ist, whose connection with German literature is confined to 
the language, for he was born in Budapest, and has passed 
almost all his literary life in that Paris which this book is in- 
tended to exhibit as the source and origin of our own pecu- 
liar maladie du siécle, so different from the “ gift of tears” 
that passed under that name in the early part of the century. 
Readers of Mr. Nordau’s previous books, especially of 
“ Paradoxe,” or the “Konventionelle Ligen der Kultur- 
menschheit,” and of “Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts” 
have probably frequently asked themselves if the author 
were sincere with himself and honest with his readers, and 
they will probably repeat the question with an added shake 
of the head, as they read this last essay in sociology; yet 
if they begin it they will read it, for its length implies 
neither ponderousness nor profundity. It is direct in style, 
happy in illustration, keen in its satire, though perhaps at 
times a little too vigorous in its language to please a refined 
taste. 

Still, it is but fair to assume an author’s sincerity of pur- 
pose, and, this assumption made, the business of the critic 
in the case of a book like this is first to discover what the 
essayist has tried to do, and then to examine how and in 
how far he has succeeded in his undertaking. In regard to 
the first matter, Mr. Nordau explains himself in a letter to 
Professor Lombroso, of Turin, the well-known student of 
the alleged science of criminology, to whom the book is 
dedicated. Here after recognizing Professor Lombroso’s 
labors in insanity and criminal prophylactics, which “ have 
been unperceived only by those who, with stiff-necked stub- 
bornness, close their eyes or are too weak-sighted to get use 
from any light at all,” he continues by observing that 





1 Entartung, von Max Nordau. Berlin: Duncker, 1893. 
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neither Lombroso nor his disciples have applied their 
methods to art and literature, although Mr. Nordau thinks 
there are as many and similar symptoms of degeneracy 
here, as in the criminal classes. Yet the omission is not only 
strange but serious, and even dangerous, for “ some of these 
degenerates of literature, music, and painting have attained 
considerable note in recent years, anc are regarded by 
many as creators of a new art and heralds of a coming 
century.’ Hence the necessity of destructive criticism 
that shall show to the deceived public that pre-Raphaelite 
art, Wagnerian music, and Symbolist poetry are not only to 
be ridiculed and avoided, but to be treated as symptoms of 
a morbid social nervous diathesis. “This the current criti- 
cism fails to do. An exclusively literary and esthetic 
culture is the conceivably worst preparation for a true 
knowledge of the pathological character of the works of 
the degenerates. . . . Therefore, I have undertaken,” con- 
tinues the modest author, “ to examine the fashionable tend- 
encies in art and literature as far as may be after your 
method, and to prove that they have their origin in the de- 
generacy of their creators, while their admirers are enthusi- 
astic over manifestations of more or less pronounced moral 
lunacy, idiocy, and raving. . . . This book, then, is an at- 
tempt at scientific criticism which judges works . . . ac- 
cording to the psycho-physiological elements from which 
they spring, and so ventures to seek to fill a gap which still 
exists in the mighty structure of Lombroso’s system.” 

This, then, is the purpose of the thousand pages that 
follow of which we have now to seek to give some account. 
In his first section, “Fin de Siecle,’ Mr. Nordau discusses 
the mental and ethical state of the upper classes, or scum of 
society. Minds overtaxed by the complexity of civilization 
and the hurry of modern life are tending, he thinks, to lose 
the faculty of clear sober thought. This shows itself morally 
in a sceptical rejection of the old ethics with no serious 
effort to secure new standards, and in the d/ague of Parisian 
society, of which Mr. Nordau gives a number of amusing 
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examples to enliven his “scientific diagnosis”. It shows 
itself socially in the fashions of women and children, of 
furniture “ with its constant contradiction between form and 
purpose ’”’, in the impressionist painting, in the new musical 
composers, in the theatre, and more than all in the fashion- 
able literature where “ men intoxicate themselves with the 
shadowy succession of words in symbolic poems, Ibsen de- 
thrones Goethe and Maeterlink is placed beside Shakspere, 
while German and even French critics declare Nietzsche 
the first living German writer, the ‘Kreutzer-Sonata’ is 
the bible of ladies light o’ love, who can no longer count 
their lovers, fine gentlemen find the street songs and vaga- 
bond rhymes of Jouy, Bruant, Mac Nab, and Xanroff very 
distingué for ‘the warm pity that circulates in them’, and 
children of the world, who believe only in baccarat and the 
stock-exchange, make pilgrimages to the peasant mysteries 
of Oberammergau and wipe their eyes over Verlaine’s ap- 
peals to the Holy Virgin”. 

For this alleged morbid condition of the upper classes of 
society Mr. Nordau proceeds to draw up a diagnosis. He 
calls the disease “ Degeneration’ and unfolds much appar- 
ent knowledge of the literature of nervous pathology, 
whose results he proceeds to apply with considerable inge- 
nuity to the social conditions that he magnifies. The signs 
of mental degeneration that these neuro-pathologists dis- 
cover in their patients, he discovers in various degrees in 
the cultured public of England and the Continent. He ac- 
counts for this first of all by the alleged increase in the use 
of stimulants and narcotics, then by the herding of larger 
masses in great cities, and by the increased demands of mod- 
ern culture on nervous energy produced by the rapidity of 
communication. Men travel vastly more, write more letters, 
read more newspapers, have far more complex interests 
than fifty years ago. “The dweller in the smallest village 
to-day has a wider geographical vision, more numerous and 
complex international interests than the prime minister of a 
small or even a middle-sized state a century ago”. All 
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this implies increased nervous tension under which society 
has grown weary and exhausted, producing in the classes 
most affected a general hysterical diathesis. There are 
more suicides, more cases of heart disease, of weak eyes, 
of nervous diseases generally. And Mr. Nordau proposes 
to show that all this hangs together with the new tenden- 
cies in literature and art, with Naturalism, Decadent Poetry, 
Neo-Christianity, Pre-Raphaelism, and the rest, as well as 
with a sentimental Socialism. 

The rest of the two bulky volumes is devoted to showing 
this in detail with much appearance of learning and with 
even more obvious bad taste. Any tendency to mysticism or 
indefinite thinking seems to him to imply a weakening of the 
powers of attention and the will. Hence, all the Pre-Raph- 
aelites, Symbolists, Wagnerians are degenerates, and with 
them of course the followers of Tolstoi and, less obviously, 
those of Zola, as well as the French Romanticists. The de- 
generacy shows itself differently in different countries. In 
England it takes a religious tone and tends toward spiritual- 
ism. Here Ruskin is pronounced to be “ the Torquemada of 
, who “though he has no power to burn at the 


’ 


esthetics’ 
stake, fumes and rages at least in words, and destroys the 
heretics figuratively with insult and curses’’. Rather a curi- 
ous criticism from Mr. Nordau who might himself practise 
to advantage the swaviter in modo even if for the present we 
grant him the fortiter in re. For he goes on to pronounce 
Ruskin’s theory “ delirious” and says that he “ confuses the 
arts with the unconscious recklessness of a charlatan,” while 
the Pre-Raphaelites “ misunderstood his misunderstanding ” 
so that their work became “the expression in painting of 
incapacity of attention”’, or as he puts it a little later, 
“painted drivel”, for instance Holman Hunt’s “ Shadow 
of Death”. As for their poetry, Rossetti is pronounced “a 
parasite on the body of Dante”, and his “ Blessed Damo- 
zel” “a puffed-up mass of hyper-sensual, senseless phrase- 
ology ”, while “in the rest of his poems we should find the 
same mingling of hyper-sensuousness and lust, the same 
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indefinite thinking, the same senseless combination of 
mutually exclusive conceptions”. But perhaps the reader 
has had enough of Mr. Nordau as a critic of English art, 
and will spare us his “ appreciation” of Swinburne as “ the 
first English Devil-worshipper” or of William Morris as a 
“ ventriloquist”. 

“Man delights me not, no, nor woman either” said 
Hamlet, and if Mr. Nordau does not like the Pre-Raphael- 
ites he finds no comfort with the French “ Symbolists”’, or 
“ Cymbalists” as Verlaine, whom Mr. Nordau regards as 
their chief, delights to call them. As a serious attempt to 
appreciate the Symbolists may naturally be looked for in the 
promised continuation of a recent article in this Review 
on “ Contemporary French Poets,” we may the more briefly 
dismiss Mr. Nordau’s sometimes piquant and nearly always. 
impertinent personalities. Yet that we may not be wholly 
silent, these few words from his diagnosis of Paul Verlaine 
may serve as a witness, ex pede Herculem, or as one is 
tempted to say, ex stercore Sterculium. Verlaine, he says, 
“unites with astonishing completeness all the marks of 
bodily and spiritual degeneration . . . in his appearance, 
his life, his thought, the content of his ideal world, and his 
mode of expression. If you look at the portrait of the poet 
by Eugéne Carriére [which lies before the reviewer as he 
writes] . . . you will observe at the first glance the great 
irregularity of the skull [which seems a perfect oval] the 
prominent cheek bones, almond eyes and thin beard that 
characterize the Mongolian physiognomy which is a sign of 
degeneracy. . . . It is well known”, continues this scien- 
tific critic, “that Verlaine was imprisoned for a sexual 
crime, and that cannot surprise for the peculiar character of 
his degeneration is mad, erotic heat. He thinks constantly 
of vice and pictures of lust persistently fill his mind”. 
Moreover “he is a drunkard”, one of those impulsives who 
“sin from irresistible impulse”’, whose repentance is as 
morbid as his wrong-doing. Now all this may be true or 
not, but whether true or not it has about as little to do with 
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any honest criticism of Verlaine’s poems as Verlaine has to 
do with the school that finds its exponents in Ghil and Mae- 
‘terlinck. We do not get any nearer to an appreciation of 
the work by calling the workman names, and if some of Ver- 
laine’s poems are among the most fragrant lilies of French 
religious lyric, there is no need to enquire what experiences 
enriched the earth that nourished those lilies’ roots. Why 
does Mr. Nordau always choose the chaff and let the 
wheat be still, save that it suits his preconceived purpose? 
If any care to see in a striking example the difference be- 
tween the true critical spirit and the charlatan’s in regard 
to literary movements with which neither sympathize, let 
them compare with Nordau’s chapter on Symbolism the 
fifteenth lecture of Brunetiére’s Avolution de la poésie lyri- 
gue. 

Having bagged the Symbolists our Nimrod turns his at- 
tention to larger game, and in attacking Tolstoi runs 
amuck at mysticism, idealism, and by implication at religion 
itself. He has already assured us with noisy emphasis that 
science has kept all its promises and satisfied all minds 
that were not clouded by hysteria, and so he is obliged to 
reckon the author of “ My Confession” and his French 
Neo-Catholic disciples among the victims of his maladie du 
stécles The fame of Tolstoi in England our author explains 
by the number of old maids there, who are supposed to 
find comfort and consolation in the morals of “ Kreutzer- 
Sonata.” In France he “furnishes water for the Neo- 
Catholic mill, and those who practise mysticism out of 
policy or degeneration give Tolstoi one of the high-altars 


in their church,” In Germany, on the other hand, it is his 


‘confused socialism and altruism that attract “ the muddled 
heads among our people, who from no sober scientific con- 
viction, but from an hysterical emotion, feel drawn to a 
sugary, emasculate socialism, that consists chiefly in soup- 
kitchens for the proletariate and ends in a wallowing in emo- 
‘tional novels and melodramas of the life of city artizans.” 
All the German tendency to hysteria is not exhausted 
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by Tolstoi, however. Indeed, much the greater part of it, 
in Mr. Nordau’s opinion, finds vent in admiration for 
Richard Wagner, “who is alone stuffed full of a greater 
mass of degeneration than all the degenerates together 
whom we have yet examined.” What follows contains a 
fairly good argument against the confusion of the genres 
with which students of the Romantic epoch in France or 


Germany are familiar, and of which Wagner was an ex- 
? ‘ 


treme and belated advocate. But again the author hurts 
his cause by introducing the personal element, and not con- 
tent with blackening the composer’s own character, he 
sprinkles with the hyssop of his ink gall the whole series of 
Wagner’s friends and patrons, to prove his assertion that 
“deranged persons fly together as filings and magnet.” 
Among these the chief place is naturally accorded to Louis 
II., thanks to whom “ Wagner’s music became a Royal 
Bavarian crowned and crested music, as it did later an im- 
perial German. At the head of the Wagner movement 
marches, as is becoming, a crazy king.” But what shall we 
say of the implication regarding William II? 

The general popularity of Wagner’s music is attributed 
to the brutalizing influences of the German wars of 1866 
and 1870. But what took on a religious color in England 
and an esthetic tone in France showed itself otherwise in 
Wagner and in Germany. Mr. Nordau assures us that 
“we Germans are in general neither pious nor esthetically 
cultured. Our comprehension of the beautiful in art ex- 
presses itself usually in the silly ‘ charming’ or ‘ bewitch- 
ing,’ that the sweet girl graduate squeaks in a high key with 
eyes upturned indifferently at the sight of a neatly shaved 
poodle and before the Holbein Madonna in Darmstadt; 
and in the comfortable grunt with which the good burgher 
pumps in his beer after a song.” Therefore, the German 
hysteria could not show itself in ‘aberrations of art or crit- 
icism, but took “shameful, low, or laughable forms,” such 
as persecution of the Jews, reform in clothing and diet, 
water-cures, anti-vivisectionist agitation and the like. “Now 
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Wagner’s hysteria assumed all the forms of the German 
hysteria. With a slight alteration of Terence’s homo sum, 
he could say of himself, ‘I am lunatic and no lunacy is 
foreign to me,’ and this is in large measure the cause of his 
popular following,” though “his music was also adapted to 
charm the hysteric,” and “to evoke such hypnotic con- 
ditions as are ordinarily produced in nervous hospitals by 
the sounding of a gong,” while the “lewdly erotic” char- 
acter of his music was peculiarly effective in winning hys- 
terical women to his cause. “Lady Venus, Isolde, Brun- 
hilde, and Kundry have won Wagner far more female ad- 
miration than Elizabeth, Elsa, Senta, and Gudrune.” 

Mr. Nordau then speaks of the parodies of Mysticism, 
by which he means spiritualism, occultism, and the Rosi- 
crucianism of Sar Peladan. Here, too, he pays his com- 
pliments to Maeterlinck, the “ Belgian Shakspere”, and to 
Walt Whitman, whom Lombroso had already pronounced 
insane. Mr. Nordau cannot conceive that mysticism can 
“pass a hair’s breadth beyond this boundary (7. ¢., Maeter- 
linck’s poetry) without being recognized by all partially 
sane hysterics, imitating admirers, and fashionable snobs for 
a deep and complete benighting of the mind.” 

In his second volume Mr. Nordau proposes to discuss 
egoism as a sign of degeneration, and its manifestations in 
the Parnassian poets, the Satanic and Decadent Schools, in 
Ibsen and the German metaphysics of Nietzsche, and then, 
that nothing may be wanting to the equal feast, the turn of 
the Realists comes, and they, too, are shown to be a sign of 
degeneration. Into these chapters it is impossible and un- 
profitable to enter with much detail. His account of the 
Parnassian poets is so unjust that it is hard to excuse it on 
the score of invincible ignorance, though Mr. Nordau has 
nowhere given any evidence that he has any power of 
gsthetic enjoyment or appreciation. Still an account of 
the Parnassians that says nothing of. Leconte de Lisle or 
de Heredia, or Sully Prudhomme, or Coppée, and dwells on 


wotk published .by .Théophile Gautier in the thirties, by 
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Baudelaire in the fifties, and by Catulle Mendés at any 
time, bears about the same relation to honest criticism that 
Mr. Nordau’s book does to literature. Nor need we take 
our author seriously, because it pleases him to take Barrés, 
that mountebank of egoism and quondam Boulangist dep- 
uty, for a serious degenerate, or thinks it necessary to do 
more than smile at the vagaries of Barbey d’Aurevilly or 
Oscar Wilde. 

As the book proceeds it grows more prolix. One 
hundred and thirty-three pages are devoted to the inconsist- 
encies of Ibsen, “his mysticism, egoism, and poverty of 
thought” that make his whole theatrical production “a kal- 
eidoscope in a dime museum.” The present writer has a 
very qualified admiration for “ The Doll House” or “The 
Wild Duck,” but really after reading this chapter he cannot 
repress a little of Uncle Toby’s sympathy, “ who would not 
have the heart to treat his dog so.” 

That “ great wits are sure to madness near allied,” has 
been known at least since Dryden’s day, and it was hardly 
worth while to devote a hundred pages to the examination 
of the works of Nietzsche, who has long oscillated between 
feverish publication and the insane asylum. Nor does the 
author make his chapter on “ Realism,” on Zola and his 
German imitators, particularly germane to his subject, 
though he is not altogether unsuccessful in this effort to 
pile the Ossa of caricature on the Pelion of half-truths that 
he had already accumulated. 

And now, at last standing on this bad eminence, he 
draws for us a moving picture with prophetic tongue of 
what the twentieth century will become if people do not 
read his book and accept his dicta. These pages are inter- 
esting, for they prove the author’s lack of sustained imagina- 
tion and sense of artistic proportion. If, however, things 
go according to his hope, men will gradually adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions, or else discard them; the 
present hysteria will die out, and the happy result of this 
will be that “in the intellectual life of coming centuries art 
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and poetry (i. e. Dichtung, creative imagination) will take 
a very small place’”’, in fact they “ will gradually become a 
subordinate pastime and finally child’s play ”, somewhat as 
has been the case with dancing. 

For the immediate future, however, Mr. Nordau prom- 
ises no sudden change. ‘The hysteria of our time will not 
last. The peoples will recover from their present exhaus- 
tion. The weak and degenerate will perish, the strong will 
adapt themselves to the conquests of science, or subordinate 


them to their own organic powers. The vagaries of art 
have no future. They will vanish when cultured men have 
overcome their exhaustion. The art of the twentieth cent- 
ury will in all respects be joined to the past, but it will have 
new tasks to fulfil, namely to bring stimulating change into 
the monotony of cultured life, a task which for the great 
majority of mankind science will not be able to perform for 


>] 


many centuries.” All this is sane enough, but as Falstaff 
said: “O monstrous! but one half-penny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack”. And, after all, Mr. Nor- 
dau was obliged to omit the two greatest evidences of liter- 
ary degeneration in recent years. He could not foresee 
that the American reading public would devour two hundred 
thousand copies of “ Trilby,” nor that “ swollen with wind 
and the rank mist” they would call in the vacuousness of 
their mental dyspepsia for the translation of a degenerate’s 
“ Degeneration.” 


J. A. 
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Nashville, Tennessee. 


A. J. WARREN, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


FURNITURE 


AND 


MATTRESSES 


215 North College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Plain, Medium, Fine, and Extra Fine Parlor, Chamber, Dining Room, 
Library, Hall, and Office Furniture. Spiral Woven-Wire and All Wire 
Bed Springs. Canvass and Woven-Wire Cots, and all goods pertaining to 
the furniture trade. All orders will have prompt attention. 
























Arkansas, 
Texas and the 
Southwest 


REACHED DIRECT VIA 


i Mo 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, CONSISTING OF 


AND THE 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS, SEATS FREE. 


R. T. G. MATTHEWS, S. T. A., 304 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


W. B. DoDDRIDGE, Gen. Man’r, St. Louis. H. C, TOWSEND, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis. 


WARREN BROTHERS, 
SURVEYING w 
MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


And Drawing Materials for Scientific and Technical Schools. 


Dealers in 


Supplies for Oil and Water Color Painting, 


Pastel and Miniature Painting, Chareoal and Crayon 
Drawing, Designing, Etching, Modeling,. Ete; Books on 
Art and Art Studies. 

Catalogues sent free. 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, and Ready-mixed Paints. Gen- 
eral Supply of House Painter’s Materials. 


Corner College and Church Streets, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The B. H. Stief Jewelry Co, 


JEWELERS 


AND 


SILVERSMITHS 


208, 210 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


We make a specialty of all classes of Badges, Medals, 
and Pins for Literary Societies, Greek Letter Fraternities, 
Schools and Colleges, Athletic Events, Ete. 

Special designs and our complete Catalogue of Medals 
furnished free upon application. 

Our stock of Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds. and Fancy 
Goods is complete. Write for our general Catalogue. Se- 
lection packages sent to respensible parties. 

Repairing will receive prompt attention. Prices the 
very lowest consistent with quality. 

Jorrespondence solicited. 

JAS. B. CARR, Treas. and Mgr. 





More Rangum Root Liniment Sold Than 


All Others Combined. 
Erin, TENN. 
Spurlock-Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
GENTLEMEN—Enclosed find check in pay- 
ment of my account to date. I sell more 
Rangum Root Liniment thar all others com- 
bined, and I think it is the best liniment 
made. C. E. MCAULEY. 


Cannot Do Without It. 
BowlLIne GREEN, Ky. 
Spurlock-Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 


GENTLEMEN—It affords me much pleasure 
to testify to the wonderful curative powers of 
our Rangum Root Liniment. I have found 
t superior toanything for old sores on man or 
brute. Nothing equals it for rheumatism. 
I know from my own personal experience it 
is good for neuralgia, and every ache man has. 
I got my neighbors to use it while in Louis- 
ville, and my best information was they all 
considered it indispensable, and keep it on 
hand all the time. I have kept it constantly 
. for fifteen years, and cannot do well without 
PRICE PER BOTTLE, 60 CENTS. it. Yours, ete., 6. P. Gaines. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
SFURLOOCHK-NBAL CO., NASNHVILIUN, TENN. 
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The Great Through Car Line 
TO AND FROM 
t 
j . . ’ 
Memphis and Southwest, St. Louis, Chicago, and Northwest, 
t . . 
: Georgia, Florida, and Southeast. 
; Through sleepers and coaches to Memphis via McKinzie. Through 
1 sleepers from Atlanta and Chattanooga to St.Louis. “Dixie Flyer,” through 
sleepers between Nashville and Jacksonville, Fla., without change, the year 
round. For further information, call upen coupon ticket agents, or address 
W. L. DANLEY, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, Nashville. Tenn. 
j 

















CROTHERS & KORTH, 


BOOKSELLERS, 


246 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


(BETWEEN roth and 20th STREETS). 


















Have in Stock the Latest Theological | Binding of Books to Order a Spe- 
and Miscellaneous Books. cialty. ; : 
Books of Devotion, Private and Eu- 
A Specialty made of searching for _ charist, kept in stock. 
Scarce” and “Out of Print Special attention given to the Se- 
Books. lection of Books for Sunday- 
Have on-hand a Good Collection of school Libraries. 


of Second-hand Theological Books,| Catechisms and Reward Cards for 
the Sunday School. 














Catalogues of Second-hand Books is- 








sued Bi-monthly. Oxford and London _ Teachers’ 
, , Bibles in all the Different Styles 
—— in stock obtained at short! of Binding. 
Also have the above with Apocry- 
Books Imported to Order. pha. 














LIBERAL DISCOUNT GIVEN to CLERGY and STUDENTS 


All orders attended to with care and forwarded with promptness. 











J. D. RAHT, President. W.M. Ross, Vice-President. ALAN PARKER, Cashier 


I The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


qi TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE. 











Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. G. Aypevorrt. W. M. Ross. J. D. Raut. 
F, A. RAnrt. Wo. Fariss. 












FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


W. M.. Boucuer, Prop. Rates, $2.00 per day. 


COWAN, TENNESSEE. 
SPENCER JUDD, 


| PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE = PHOTOGRAPHER, 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 




















G. E. Banks. T. A. EMBREY. 
BANKS & EMBREY, 


ATTORNEHYS-AT-LAW, 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE. 
























































FREESE, 


— THE — 


UNIVERSITY 
TAILOR 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


We start out with the principle of giving full value for 
the money. A perfect fit guaranteed. 
We respectfully solicit your patronage. 


- DORIDER & SIDEBOTTOM, 


Successors to Gerding & Co., 


Ice Cream, Cakes, Candies 


518 CHURCH STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Telephone 427. 


BR. B. LEES, M.D. D.DS., 


DE NW Diss. 


CORNER CHURCH AND VINE STREETS, 


Telephone 1245. NASHVILLE, TENN. 











During July and August Dr. Lees will be at Sewanee professionally. 
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AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $100,000. 


W. C. Collier Crocery Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine 


IMPORTED = 
DOMESTIC 
GROCERIES 


Nos. 601 and 603 Church Street, 


NASHVILLE, TENT. 


W. C. COLLIER, President. POPE TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
J. E. HART, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Established 1879. 


vs. Wow BRAID 
ELECTRICALINSTRUMENTS & SUPPLIES 
Batteries of All Kinds, Electric Bells, Annuneiators Burglar Alarms, 


316 No North Market Stre: ot, Nas shville, Tennessee. 


OLD CLOTHES M4DE NEw. 


We clean and dye the most delicate shades and fabrics in Ladies’, Children’s, 








and Gentlemens’ Garments. No ripping required. Guarantee no smutting in 
wool and silk. We pay expressage both ways to any point in the United States. 
write for terms and Catalogue. Repair gentlemens’ clothing to order. Largest 
and best equipped in the South. 


ALDRED’S STEAM DYE WORKS AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT, 


306 N. Summer Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Prof. Dana’s Monumental Work. Treating of the principles of the science, 
with special reference to American Geological History. By Jas. D. Dana, 
Professor Emeritus of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale University. Fourth 
edition, wholly recast and rewritten. Cloth, 8vo, 1,088 pages, 1,575 figures in 
the text, two double-page maps, $5.00. 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse. !1-|Field, Forest and Garden Botany. Profes- 
lustrative reading from Latin literature.) sor Bailey's revision of Gray’s Botany. 
Selected and edited by H.T. Peck, Ph.D.,| A simple introduction to the common 
Professor of Latin, Columbia College,) plants of the United States east of 100th 

and Robert Arrowsmith. Ph.D., Profes-| meridian, both wild and cultivated. 

sor of Greek and Latin in the Teachers| By Asa Gray, Harvard University. Re- 

College, New York. l2mo, cloth, 256 pp.) vised, extended, and brought thorough- 

Two full-page and 47 illustrationsin the| ly down to date by L. H. Bailey, Cornell 


text. With introduction, notes, bibli-| University. In nomenc lature, this 

ography, suggestions for coll: iteral read-| book now conforms strictly to Gray ’s 

ing, ete. $1.50. Now Ready. | Manual of Botany. 8vo, cloth, 519 pp., 
$1.44, 


M.Tullii Ciceronis Cato Maior De Senectute.| 
The definitive edition of Cicero’s essay} 
on Old Age. , Edited with introductions|History of the Plague in London. Latest 
and notes, by Frank Ernest Rockwood,|. addition to the Eclectic English Clas- 
A.M., Professor of Latin in Bucknell) sics. By Daniel Defoe. 12mo, boards, 
University. The 40 pages of thesupple-| 253 pp., 40c. 
inentary notes contain grammatical 
references, suggestions upon the trans- 
lation of difficult passages, and textual| American Literature. Literature Primer 
notes. All long quantities are marked.) Series, By M., ¢ > Sratking, i2mo, flexi- 
liZmo, cloth, 160 pages, 90c. | ble cloth, 224 pp., 35 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis of Inorganic Substances. 
As practiced in Georgetown College, D.C. Oblong quarto, 61 pp., $1.54 


Die Monate. New Series of German Read-|The Academic French Course. A New 
ers, By Heinrich Seidel. Edited by R.| Coursein French, In accordance with 
Arrowsmith, Ph.D., Teac he rs’ College,| the latest grammatical rules adopted 
New York. l2mo, paper, 73 pp., 25c. by the French Academy. By Antoine 
Modern spelling and Schwabae her type! Muzzarelli. First year. 1l2mo, linen, 
will characterize this and sueceeding| 299 pp., $1.00. 
volumes of this series. [Part Two in press. } 


Siagle copies Of any of the abot é books seul b Vv mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price. Correspondence is cordially 
inviled, and will have prompt attention, 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, 


NEW YORK. =i« CHICAGO. “I= CINCINNATI, 
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BrandonPrintingCo 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Lithographing, Copper Plate Rngraving, Photo Engraving, 
Book and Job Printing, Stationery, Office Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS 





SMITH 
PREMIER TYPEWRITER ~~ 
THOMPSON & KELLY, 


213 N. Summer Str eet, PL. shvi ie, Tenn., 
Impor ieve 6 


FASHIONABLE DRESS GOODS, 
RICH SILKS. 


MOURNING GOODS, PARIS WRAPS, BRIDAL TROUSSEAUS, 


Kid Gloves, English Hosiery and Housekeeping Goods of 
Kvery De sseription. Mourning Goods a Specialty. 


W. D. GALE, 


GENERAL 




















INSURANCE AGENT 


Chamber of Commerce Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

















| For Agate Stoves and Ranges; they combine beauty, economy 

and durability. They are made in our own shops. They give bet- 

| ter satisfaction, last longer and make more homes happy than any 

Stove or Range on earth. 
come | For Heating Stoves. We carry everything you can ask for—Soft 

| Coal, Hard Coal, Coke or Wood; open-front, direct draft or base 
| heaters, for office, store, church, dining-room, bed room, parlor 
| and hall. We can please you. 

COME | For Mantles and Grates; we have them in both wood and iron. 
| We have the hest line of Tile Facing, Tile Hearths, Mantel Cabi- 
| nets, Brass Fire Sets, Coal Vases, Fenders, Screens, etc., ever 
| offered in the city. 

COME _ For Tin-ware, Planished-ware, Granite Iron-ware, Blue and White- 
ware, Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, 
Kitchen, Dining-room, Laundry and Dairy goods. The largest 

collection of these goods ever shown under one roof. 

For Lamps of every description. We have Piano Lamps, Ban- 
quet Lamps, Library Lamps, Hall Lamps, Student Lamps, Street 
| Lamps, Carriage Lamps, Bracket Lamps, Kitchen Lamps, Stable 
| Lamps, Shades, Chimneys and Wick of every kind. We can 

please you. 

| For China, Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, Chamber Sets, Fish Sets, Meat 

Sets, Game Sets, Ice Cream Sets, Soup Sets, Chocolate Sets, Tete- 

| 

} 


COME 


COME 


COME 


a-tete Sets, Plates, Cups and Saucers; in fact any odd pieces to fill 

out your broken sets can be had of us. Ours seh of these goods is 

immense, comprising American, English, German, French, Wares. 

For Glass-ware, such as Cut Glass, Cake Stands, Bowls, Water 

Bottles, Finger Bowls, Celery Stands, Egg Cups, Syrup Cans, 

Vinaigrettes, Salts, Peppers, Tumblers, Goblets, Wine Sets, Water 
| Sets, Lemonade Sets. Everything in Table Glass-ware. 

COME For Wedding, Birthday and Holiday Gifts. The greatest collec- 
| tion ever shown South, and you cannot fail to be pleased. We 
| have in Art Pottery Dresden, Worcester, Derby, Sevres, Cobalt, 

Bonn-adderley, Apricot and many other renowned makes too 
numerous to mention. Bisques, Bronzes, Fine Clocks, Silver- 
ware, etc. 

COME And see us; you will be convinced the half has not been told. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF M’F’G CO. 
North College Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


COME 


American National Bank 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 











Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $128,000, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. W. Berry, . Joun M. LEA, A. W. HARRIs, 
Joun Wooparp, R. W. TuRNER, A. H. Roprnson, 
V. L. KirKMAN, W.G. Bush, E. H. FALL, 
Byrp DouGLas, R. L. WEAKLEY. 
OFFICERS 
W. W. Berry, President; Wan. N. TippPens 
Joun M. LRea, Vice-President: Wan. P. TANNER 


A. W. Harris, Cashier: As’t Cashiers 


























NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEW HOTEL. 


First-Class 1n all its Departments. Cuisine and Service equal to tne best 
New York Hotels. Rates, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 


_C. D. COLLINS & CO., Proprietors. 


J. W. PATTIE, President. =i FP. A. PATTIE, Cashier. 
P. S. MOSELEY, Vice-President. 


Bank ef Winchester. 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE. 
Depository of University. State Depository. 


A general banking business transacted. We solicit ae- 
counts, no matter how small, and promise prompt and 


earetul attention to all business entrusted to our care. 


Atlanta Keal Estate. 


7 per cent., Payable Semi-Annually. 


If you wifh a safe investment, secured by Atlanta real estate, write to or send 
your money to G. R. & R. C. DeSAUSSURE, 24 South Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


References at Sewanee, Tenn—Rev. W, P. DuBose and Vice-Chancellor Wiggins, 























The University of the South, 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


The University is under the joint control of fifteen 
dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Opened 
in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, on the 
plateau of the Cumberland Mouutains, 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Sewanee has a national 
reputation as a health resort. 


Vacation from December 20th to March 14th, in- 
stead of during the Summer months. 


The following Departments of the University are 
well equipped and fully organized : 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL, MEDICAL, LAW 
AND ENGINEERING. 


A SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE in Finance 
and Economy is provided for students not intending 
to study for degrees. This course extends over two 
years, and includes the study of Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Law, Banking, Political Science, History, 
English, and Modern Languages. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL pre- 
pares Boys for this and other Universities and for 
business. 


The Lent term of the University begins March 14th, 
1895, and the Trinity Term on August rst. 


For Catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wiggins, M.A., 


Vice-Chancellor. 


















































THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 





A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 





HIS Revrew has been established under the auspices 
g & of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tennessee. It will be devoted to reviews of lead- 
ing books and to papers on such topics of general Theology, 
Philosophy, History, Political Science, and Literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated be- 
low. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be enclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be Novem- 
ber 1st, February rst, May ist, and August rst, of each 
year. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in advance (clergy, 
$2.00). Single numbers, 75 cents each. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates : 








One Time. |Two Times.|THREE TimMEsS.| Four TIMES 





One page........... $16 00 $30 00 $40 00 $50 00 
Half page.......... 8 00 F 00 20 00 25 00 
Quarter page....... 4 00 00 I2 00 iF 00 
Eighth page........ 2 00 4 00 6 00 00 

















Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 




















